








The Theatre. 


JANUARY 1, 1881. 


A DREAM OF CHRISTMAS. 


“ CVITTING alone, musing alone,” by the comfortable winter fire, I 
seemed to see, as so many others have. done before me, the dear 
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AN EDITOR'S DREAM, 


familiar faces of friends I have lost, the dim shadows of delightful scenes 
that can never be recalled. All was silence, save for the ticking of an old 
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clock ; the curtains were drawn, the lamp shaded ; occasionally far in the 
distance, I could hear the rumbling of some dissipated cab taking home a 
midnight reveller ; but the fire burned brightly on the hearth, the blue 
rings curled upwards out of my pipe, the click of an occasional coal 
falling on the stone disturbed for an instant my intermittent doze, and 
I was left with the ‘dream children” of reality and imagination. On 
they came trooping out of the fire, smiling some and weeping many of 
them, in a long and ghostlike procession, faces and scenes and visions 
happily intermingled—my old home, the remembrance of the first 
Christmas-tree, my earliest friend, my first pantomime seen from the pit 
of Drury Lane in 1849, my first extravaganza at the Lyceum, in the days 
of Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews, “The Island of Jewels,” “The 
King of the Peacocks,” and “King Charming ;” days when “ Madame,” 
dressed as a burlesque prince, sang to the tune of a popular negro melody, 
“Get along, base man, don’t you come a-nigh me ; and, turned into a bird 
of a bright-blue dye me;” when the Frank Matthews’ henpecked and 
nagged at one another in dear old Planché’s melodious verse ; when all the 
world was in love with Julia St. George ; when Oscar Byrne taught the 
young ladies to dance, and Rosina Wright was in her prime ; when old 
Tully conducted the orchestra ; and still even in those distant days “ the 
appointments were by Mr. E. Bradwell and the machinery by Mr. Sloman.” 
I don’t suppose that the scenery was any better then than it is now; but 
I never shall forget one Lyceum extravaganza picture. It was by Mr. W. 
Beverley, of course, and it seemed as if the distance of the flower-garden 
would never end, and, when the leaves had fallen, no picture-book ever 
suggested so many fairies. In those days little children went to the 
play in white silk gloves, and even in the dress-circle received the long 
old-fashioned play-bill that smelt very much of printer's ink, and 
did not harmonise particularly with the conventional silk gloves, or, 
indeed, with the packet of acidulated drops, which belonged as much to 
the order of Christmas playgoers as the oysters and stout that invariably 
terminated the revels. Yes, this is the very same Lyceum Theatre, so 
far as construction and comfort are concerned, as the one where, in the 
years preceding the Great Exhibition of 1851, no Easter or Christmas 
was ever allowed to pass without a fairy extravaganza by Mr. Planché. 
It was here that, many years afterwards, Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. J. L. 
Toole mgde their first appearance before a London audience. Here I 
have seen Charles Dillon play Belphegor—what a masterpiece it was—and 
Richelieu, when Mrs. Mellon was Miss Woolgar, as ever, a charming 
actress into the bargain. Here Faleoner made van with “The Peep 
o’ Day,” as great as that obtaimed at the Adelphi with “The Colleen 
Bawn.” Here, long before that, Madame Celeste acted in ‘“‘The House 
on the Bridge of Notre Dame ;” and here, as everyone knows, Fechter 
produced “The Duke’s Motto,” and many more romantic melodramas, 
Here good fellows like Humphrey Barnett and “Colonel” Bateman dis- 
played all the enthusiasm of their generous natures, and here it. became 
the good fortune of all living playgoers to welcome Henry Irving, who 
has done more for the poetical and Shakespearian drama than any 
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man of his time, and to whom all who are interested in the stage as a 
national necessity and the drama as a fine art, wish long life and unbroken 
prosperity. Fourteen years only has Henry Irving been before the 
London public, and surely few actors have created a greater number of 
original parts. Out they came before me as I dreamed by the Christmas 
fire : Rawdon Scudamore, Count Falcon, Bob Gassitt—a part that Charles 
Dickens admired so much—Bill Sykes, Robert Redburn, Mr. Chevenix, 
Digby Grant, Jingle, Matthias, Charles the First, Eugene Aram, Philip, 
Philip of Spain (“ Queen Mary”), Vanderdecken, and lastly the leading 
character in the Poet Laureate’s new play, founded on a stirring incident 
in Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and already on 
the eve of production. 

“Sitting alone, musing alone.” Another red-hot coal falls out of 
the fire and startles me. Where have I heard the refrain of that “ fire- 
side fancy” that dwells upon my memory? Surely it is one of the 
tender lyrics of my good old friend E. L. Blanchard, the genial writer 
and delightful humorist, who has written pantomimes ever since our 
childhood, and never ‘fails to amuse us all at Christmas-time with his 
graceful imagination and his delicately-flavoured wit. When.was it that 
you wrote that song of dreamland by the fire, old friend ; yout at whose 
smile the little children laugh and sing ; whose presence comes like a ray 
of sunshine into a darkened room, and whose wealth of anecdote and 
keen imaginative power have set so many tables in a roar among the wits, 
the humorists, and the story-tellers during the lifetime of the best of us? 
Was it not in a humble little periodical called “ Saturday Night” that 
you so sang to us about your “ Phantasmagoria ” close upon twenty years 
ago, when Tom Hood gathered round him a famous light literary band, 
printing there the first important contributions of W. 8. Gilbert and W. J. 
Prowse, and F. C. Burnand and T. W. Robertson, and W. B. Rands and 
Tom Archer, and Halliday, and who shall say how many more of us? 
Surely you remember “Saturday Night,” you kindly frosty-pated Father 
Blanchard, and the first Christmas number of that excellent but un- 
successful periodical called “ Half-a-Dozen Umbrellas,” in which Prowse 
and Tom Robertson gave to us who listened the first sign of the fame that 
was to be theirs in the world. The thought of Blanchard, and all he has 
done for the children of the past, all he is doing—bless him !—for the 
children of the present, sets me dreaming again about pantomimes and 
harlequinades and Christmas amusements, and, of course, of Drury Lane. 

The coals fell out, and left a huge gap in the fire. I saw a picture 
over thirty years old mirrored before me. I was in the pit of Drury 
Lane Theatre in the Christmas of 1849, and was bewildered with delight 
at the contemplation of my first pantomime, a child of eight years old. 
London was not at all as we seeit now; there were green fields and flowering 
hedges at Highbury ; Islington, with its Shepherdess Walk and surround- 
ing greenery, had quite a countrified look, and there was a turnpike-gate 
close by the Vinegar Yard in the City Road. What delight it was for a 
child, whose clock of life had not sounded ten, to be treated like a 
grown-up person, and to be taken to a celebrated City chop-house 
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preparatory to the play! I see it all—the pile of uncooked chops at the 
door of the old-fashioned place, from which each customer selected his 
dinner, sticking a fork into his prize, and bearing it up in triumph to the 
cook. But I was too excited with what I was to see to pay much atten- 
tion to these preliminary festivities. In less than an hour I should be at 
Drury Lane, seated in the pit, dazed with the chatter of “ Oranges, apples, 
ginger-beer, bills of the play,” monotonously delivered by the women 
who were then permitted to drag their heavy baskets through the pit 
benches, and waiting anxiously for the curtain to be drawn up and show 
me “ The Lady of Lyons,” to be followed by Rodwell’s pantomime of 
“ Harlequin and Good Queen Bess ; or, Merrie England in the Olden 
Time.” The National Theatre had just been opened by Mr. James 
Anderson for the performance of the “legitimate drama” at reduced 
prices, and London was greatly excited at the event. A legitimate play 
and a pantomime at Old Drury made the Boxing Night of 1849 a very 
celebrated occasion ; there was nearly a riot owing to the crammed state of 
the theatre and the fact that thousands were turned away from the doors, 
and “ The Merchant of Venice ” was played literally in dumb-show. I must 
have been.at Old Drury a few nights afterwards, for I find that “‘ The Lady 
of Lyons” was played in Mr. Anderson’s first week, and just after Mrs. 
Glover had seceded in a huff because she was not allowed a dressing-room 
to herself, first writing a somewhat peremptory letter to the papers abusing 
her manager, and then promptly taking an engagement at the Strand 
under the elder Farren. Bulwer Lytton’s play, as I saw it, was acted 
by Miss Vandenhoff (Pauline), who returned to the stage after an absence 
of four years to renew a success she had previously obtained at Covent 
Garden in the “ Antigone of Sophocles.” Mr. James Anderson was, of 
course, the Claude Melnotte, and Mrs. Winstanley, afterwards a famous 
actress at the Princess’s, and an authoress to boot, was the Madame 
Deschappelles. I was enchanted, and see the whole thing distinctly ; and 
so this was “‘ The Lady of Lyons?” I had imagined I was going to see a 
menagerie and a female Van Amburgh in a lion’s den! Afterwards came 
the pantomime. Our old friend Bob Romer, afterwards of the Adelphi, 
was Queen Bess. I can see him now bobbing up behind a screen when 
Leicester wanted to peep at the mysteries of her Majesty’s toilet. Mr, 
Deulin played Leicester, and Stilt was the clown, who introduced an 
infant son, to the delight of the audience. The effects of the harle- 
quinade consisted of a frost fair on the Thames, a magic bedroom, in 
which every article of furniture became animated, and a painted diorama 
of the Queen’s visit to Ireland. The chaff was mainly devoted against 
Soyer’s kitchen-range ; Hudson, the Railway King, in the Stocks ; and 
a mad bull in Smithfield Market, put down by the pens of the Press. 
Another twist in the magic-lantern of dreamland and I am at the 
Princess’s, in 1851, looking at “ Harlequin Billy Taylor, or the Flying 
Dutchman,” and “The King of Raritongo,” written by the Brothers Sala 
and Mr, George Ellis, in the good old days when Charles Kean was in 
nianagement, Flexmore was clown, Cormack the harlequin, and Carlotta 
Leclerg one of the loveliest columbines that ever was seen, And so on 
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until I follow E. L. Blanchard pretty closely through all his Drury Lane 
triumphs. 

I dream that Iam once more at old Drury on Boxing Night, 1880, 
a memorable occasion of welcomes and surprises, for has not Mr. Augustus 
Harris proved himself an Atlas strong enough to bear the “ World” on 
his shoulders? And does not everyone long to welcome and cheer the 
successful and enterprising young manager? The son of Iapetus 
and brother of Prometheus could do no more in the way of plucky 
feats than Mr. Harris has done in reviving the good fortunes of old 
Drury, as James Anderson did before him in 1849. The house 
now, as then, was crammed from floor to ceiling with a surging, 
excited, chaffing, and thoroughly good-humoured audience. In 1849 
they wondered that a crowd could be found to collect around the doors 
at four o’clock ; but in 1880, midday had not struck when the first 
pittite and gallery boys took their stand at the doors of the national 
theatre. It was the old scene, only far more brilliant. Everyone admired 
the noble proportions of the theatre, just smartly done up, redecorated and 
restalled for the Christmas holidays; the gods were musical and the 
pit enthusiastic ; little children, with their bright faces and sunny curls, 
told us that Christmas had come again, and when Mr. Wallerstein faced 
front and conducted the National Anthem, there went up such a universal 
cheer that it might have been heard at Charing Cross! Mr. Wallerstein 
is accustomed to his good friends in the gallery, and leads them right 
well. It is their holiday to-night, and the band is content to play their 
accompaniment. The whole house turns its back upon the stage and looks 
towards the gallery, and then begins one of those splendid choruses in 
unison for which Drury Lane is famous. Every popular air of the period 
known to the street-boy is called into requisition, and active Mr. Wallerstein 
is not allowed to stop until his arms literally ache with exertion, and so, 
giving a friendly bow to the gallery-boys, audience, conductor and orchestra 
face round again, and the curtain uplifts on Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s panto- 
mime, ‘“ Mother Goose and the Enchanted Beauty.” What a capital 
title! Ithink I trace here “La Belle au Bois Dormant,” contained in 
Charles Perrault’s tales, “ Contes de ma Mére L’Oie.” For consistency, 
harmony, fancy, and interest, if I am to believe my dream, I don’t believe 
that our veteran dramatist has ever given us anything better or brighter 
than this. Of course there is a little preliminary chaff concerning Mother 
Shipton’s prophecy about the “World” coming to an end in 1881. 
“The World,” at Drury Lane, as everyone knows, has not come to an 
end, it has only been postponed for the pantomime. It will be revived 
in 1881, and who can tell when such an expensive patchwork of situations 
and incidents will finish its career of popularity? Now here are two 
fairy stories familiar to every well-conducted and discreet child: one is 
that delightful romance about the baby princess, to whose christening the 
wicked malignant fairy was by accident not invited, and who, in revenge, 
casts a spell upon the luckless infant ; the other is the exquisite fairy tale 
of the Sleeping Beauty in the wood. These legends occur, as no doubt 
Mr. Ralston will tell you, in all literature; and they have been welded 
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with rare skill by Mr. E. L. Blanchard in “ Mother Goose.” This excel- 
lent old creature, who, little children will be delighted to hear, lives in 
“Lowther Arcadia,” is opposed in the orthodox fashion to the spiteful 
witch Maligna, and they fight incontinently over the life and destiny of 
the pretty princess. When that silly old Lord Chamberlain forgot to 
invite the witch Maligna to the christening, he little thought what con- 
fusion he would create at the christening, for the old woman vows 
vengeance against the child, and declares she shall die before she comes 
of age, injured by a spindle. A decree goes out, in the story-book 
fashion, to banish spindles from the realm; but, dear me, on the very 
eve of her majority, the princess hocusses her waiting-maids with rum in 
their afternoon tea, and falls a victim to the snares of Maligna in disguise. 
She is injured with a spindle, as fate decreed, but good old Mother Goose 
declares she shall not die, but sleep for a hundred years, and wake as 
young as ever, kissed by a handsome prince. Away then goes the story 
on the track of the Sleeping Beauty, and further opportunities are given 
for sylvan scenery, enchanting glades, and a moving panorama that will, 
for its ingenuity and charm, be the talk of all London. The prince, of 
course, is in love with the picture of the princess, and he starts on a 
chivalrous enterprise to deliver the spell-bound maiden. True to the old 
story “a touch, a kiss! the charm was snapt!” The princess is as young 
as ever; the prince enraptured. But, horror of horrors! the court awakes 
from its slumbers, not young, but hideously old! This all comes of not 
consulting Mother Goose, who, however, has an instant remedy in her 
golden eggs, that can rejuvenate the assembled court and make them 
beautiful for ever. What an ingenious notion, good Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
and what a wonderful pantomime, with its ballet of joys, its mythical 
ballet describing the “flight of one thousand years,” its sylvan groves 
and pastoral haunts of Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses, its demon- 
guarded wood and moving panorama, its sleeping court and upheaval of 
awakening until that delightful turn when the curtain falls and good 
little girls and boys can believe that the end is accomplished by the 
magician wand of the author, and can hear the fairy princess saying, as 
they fall to sleep : 
Oh seek my father’s court with me, 
For there are greater wonders there ; 
And o’er the hills and far away, 
Beyond the utmost purple rim : 
Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world they followed him. 


Well might the audience call for Mr. Harris, whose enterprise had given 
them such a feast ; Mr. Blanchard, who had told them such a charming 
tale; Mr. Alfred Thompson, who had designed such wonderful dresses 
(only look at them in our pictures) ; Mr. Emden and Mr. William Telbin, 
who had painted the scenery for this great pantomime of “ Mother 
Goose,” which carefully attaches the modern spirit and lightness, gaiety 
and vivacity, to the good old-fashioned form of English pantomime. 

But as yet I have said nothing of the lovely creatures—the princes. 
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and princesses, the dancers and the pantomimists, the actors and actresses 
—who passed in review before me, enchantingly attired by Mr. Alfred 
Thompson. I had expected to see Miss Fanny Leslie, the best burlesque 
prince on the stage, a graceful dancer and sympathetic singer, who follows 
in the traditions of the best of schools; but, alas! ill-health kept this 
delightful actress away from Old Drury this year. But in her place 
came Miss Kate Santley, happily recovered, and making her reappearance 
after a sad absence, and in her train Miss Agnes Hewett (the Prince’s 
Lieutenant), Miss Carrie Coote and Miss Marie D’Auban. What 
fun there was with Arthur Roberts— actor and singer, as well as 
the Prince’s tutor; Mr. John D’Auban, the King’s Chamberlain ; Mr. 
James Fawn, a rustic peasant; and Mr. Frank Wyatt, the. jester to 
Mr. Mark Kinghorn—the King. Here was an embarras de richesses of 
humour. And what words could paint the beauty of Miss Louisa Payne, 
Miss Emma D’Auban, and Ada Blanche, the over-sleeping beauty ; or 
the fun of Julien Girard, the Prince’s servant, and most active of panto- 
mimists, as the black legs in our cartoon show perfectly well. Little 
Addie Blanche was Mother Goose, and Mille. Palladino was constantly 
called “La Patti de la Danse,” and the harlequinade brought out Fred 
Evans (without his moustache) for clown, and the great little Rowella to 
assist him, and little Bertie Coote as well; and as to Henry Emden’s 
transformation scene, everyone declared it eclipsed “ Vertumna and the 
Swallows”; and, wonder of wonders, the harlequinade was so good and 
full of tricks, that-no one attempted to leave until the curtain finally fell. 
But what is this? a nightmare surely? Has someone been using an 
enchanter’s wand, and like a pantomime trick, made Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane change places? I rub my eyes with astonishment. Mr. F. B. 
Chatterton directing a pantomime away from Drury Lane and in the 
Opera House ; Mr. John Cormack deserting the old shop and separated 
from his friend of a quarter of a century and more, E. L. Blanchard ; 
actually John Cormack standing on his little box and waving his flag 
to the ballet-girls on the Covent Garden stage; Mr. Karl Meyder 
conducting, and Mr. Beverley painting transformation scenes for what 
used to be the rival establishment, and the Vokeses kicking up their 
heels at the big house in Bow Street, instead of the national house 
in Catherine Street? Wonders will never cease, but still I see a double 
Drury Lane pantomime this Christmas, our old friend Harry Payne 
the clown, being present as one of the last of the past Covent Garden 
tradition, at which announcement everyone will be delighted, for 
he is not only a clown but a good clown too, and so say 
all of us! What is it then that the popular and indefatigable Brothers 
Gatti have provided for the dear children at Christmas? Why a panto- 
mime by the famous Frank C. Burnand—and a comic pantomime, mind 
you—called “ Valentine and Orson,” in which Fred Vokes (Orson) and 
Victoria Vokes (Valentine) are assisted by that excellent comedian 
Mr. J. G. Taylor, as King Pippin, the ruler of a glorious court, all 
decorated by that clever young artist Wilhelm. Such “ big heads” there 
are, large enough to set the children laughing first and dreaming after- 
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wards; and such a panorama by Mr. Beverley—they are great, at 
panoramas at the pantomime houses this year—and such brilliant scenes 
by Julian Hicks, that everyone who goes to Drury—as everyone will— 
will be bound to go to Covent Garden as well, just to compare notes. 
Who dreams of buying “‘ The Graphic ” without “ The Illustrated London 
News?” Who thinks of going to Drury Lane at Christmas without a visit 
to Covent Garden? Competition of this kind is good for trade, and if 
anyone wants to see what clever Mr. Burnand has done with the story, 
let him cast his eyes over this accurate synopsis : 


VALENTINE AND ORSON. 

Scene 1. Toe Reatms or Sorceny.— The Genius of the Shield a 
prisoner in the power of the Green Knight. She refuses to wed him. 
Pacolet appears to claim her. He is defiantly ordered away by the 
Green Knight. 

Scene 2. Toe Farry Lanp or OBERON anp Titanta.—Pacolet appears 
to invoke their aid, which is promised him, they then give him the Scroll 
of Destiny to read. Watteau Ballet. Close of Scene. 

Scene 3. CuaMBER IN Kine Pirpin’s Patace.— Henry and Haufrey, 
two sons of King Pippin, very jealous of and always conspiring against 
Valentine, the king’s protégé. News arrives with regard to Orson, the wild 
man of the woods. King offers the hand of Eglantine to him that will 
capture or kill Orson. Henry and Haufrey refuse. Valentine accepts the 
mission. 

Scene 4. Royat Stasres.—Hugo, Valentine’s servant, preparing for 
the departure. Horse and dog-cart having been got ready, they start on 
journey, during which— panorama passes—they arrive at 

Scene 5. THE Forest.—Business with bears. Meeting of Valentine 
and Orson. Combat. Valentine defeats Orson and leads him off to 

Scene 6. Kine Pirrry’s Court.—Valentine returns with Orson. Busi- 
ness of Valentine exhibiting Orson and cub bear, procession, change to 

Scene 7. Kine’s Bouporr.— They hear that the Princess Florimanda is 
a captive of the Green Knight. Valentine and Orson depart to release 
her, also Eglantine and Agatha. 

Scene 8. Encampment and Pavition oF THE GREEN Knicut.— Enter 
Eglantine and Agatha, disguised as knights, and encounter the Green 
Knight, by whom they are defeated. Valentine enters and encounters, 
and is also defeated, when Orson appears and tears down the Shield. 
Then follows the release of the Genius of the Shield and the Princess 
Florimanda. Pacolet summons Saracen’s head to appear, when it rises, 
and tells the king that Haufrey and Henry are not his sons, but Valentine 
and Orson are. Finale. Change to Transformation. 


Once more the coals of the Christmas fire fell, and I seemed to see a 
representation of the holiday amusements at the Alhambra Theatre, with 
its innumerable lamps encircling the vast auditorium, its comfortable 
seats and gorgeously-decorated stage. No more clown and pantaloon, 
harlequin or columbine, but a new version of the undying Faust legend 
called “ Mefistofele II.,” with all the wild revels of the Walpurgis Night, 
the Brocken Mountains and the splendour of the mystical allegory, 
new music by our old friend Hervé, the reappearance of Miss Rose Bell, 
once a great Alhambra favourite ; and what do you say to that excellent 
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comedian Mr. Lionel Brough, who made his first bow on an Alhambra stage? 
But the following announcement will give you the best idea of the new 
opera, which happily includes ever-welcome Miss Constance Loseby as 
Marguerite, and clever little Miss St. Quinten the Mefisto of the new opera. 


MEFISTOFELE II. 
A New Grand Serio-comic Opera. 
. Mr. Freep Lzstre. Siebel... «. Mop tus. Ross Bsxr. 
eo Miss St. QuintzEn, — - «. Mr. C. Powzr. 
- Miss Constance Loszsyr. | nl eo. Miss Katz Leg. 
. Miss Savire Turner. Mr. Buycu. 


«» Miss Peregutt. _Flanni Me. L. Kguuexuer. 
“Valentine ots ooo oa ona Liowz. Brovex. 


Seehiete or Scuyerr. 
AcrI. 3%. Summit ofthe Brocken ... W.Ca.corr. 
1. Peaks of the Brocken Moun- In which will be introduced the 


tains, and FairyV: — anced Ryra®. Walpurgis Night Revels. 
2. Dr. Faust’s School it ‘Ace ITI, 


Acr I. L Fanat's Villa on the Rhine .. W. Caxcorr. 
1. Gardens of Mabille, Paris ... W.Ca.corr. ° 
2. Ascent of the Brocken aa pe 3 poo AS 





But this was not all; for the secret of the adv inthiies wile was dis- 
covered, and I now haow what Haiwaia meant. It is a grand romantic 
ballet of action, invented and designed by Alfred Thompson, with music 
by Jacobi, and dances by M. Bertrand. The dancers concerned consisted 
of Pertoldi, Rosa, Dorel, and Gillert, all excellent in their varied and 
various styles, and assisted by Mulles. Morini, Wolridge, Rowden, and 
Annie Taylor, who, together or isolated, composed the following scenes 
and pictures : 

The curtain rose on a view of one of the seaport towns founded by the 
Portuguese on the west coast of South America. A ship is seen alongside 
the quay, about to depart in search of unknown lands. Don Gonzagues, 
a young Portuguese Admiral who has already become a hero, is convinced 
that other islands still exist undiscovered in the Pacific. He leaves his 
affianced bride, Dolores, with his friends, and promises to return ere 
long with a prize. The bishops come in procession to bless the enterprise, 
and a féte in honour of Gonzagues is arranged before his departure. 
The governor arrives to bid him God speed, and the ship leaves with 
admiral and crew, cheered by the populace. Dolores, in her love for 
Gonzagues, refuses to remain behind, and, disguised as a sailor-boy, 
follows her lover in his adventures. The ship is wrecked, and on a strange 
coast, the Admiral and his cabin-boy are washed up on a raft. He dis- 
covers the devotion of his bride, in the form of the boy he saved from the 
wreck, and carries her into the island for help and food. The Queen of 
the Haiwaians is bathing, and her attendants amusing themselves 
by chasing parrots, when Gonzagues appears bearing his fainting 
Dolores. Val la succours them, and falls in love with Gonzagues, 
who, naturally, refuses all her efforts at seduction. The Queen dis- 
covering the sex of Dolores, becomes furious with jealousy, and calling 
her warriors, condemns Dolores to be sacrificed to the Great Fire Spirit, 
and Gonzagues bound hand and foot, and left to die. A Haiwaian 
chieftain, in love with the Queen, releases Gonzagues, and shows him a 
secret way to the caves where the sacrifice is to take place. The natives, 
who worship the Fire Spirit, arrive at the caves to propitiate his power by 
a human sacrifice. Dolores is carried in, and forced to dance in honour 
of the God. A messenger arrives announcing the appearance on the event 
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of a fleet of ships, and Dolores is hurried on the pile to conclude the 
sacrifice. At this moment, vapour and flames arise from theGulf of Fire, 
and Gonzagues appearing above, through the secret entrance, is mis- 
taken for the apparition of the Fire Spirit. All the natives prostrate 
themselves, and Gonzagues, leaping over the Burning Gulf, saves his 
bride at the moment that the Portuguese soldiers arrive to protect his 
escape. These, then, are some of the results of “dreams—dreams—only 
dreams,” when “ sorrow is real and all else seems.” —C. S. 








CONCERNING HARLEQUIN AND COMPANY. 


By Durron Cook. 


HEN did harlequin first step upon our stage? “Did Shakespeare 
ever see a harlequin ? 

An opinion has long prevailed that harlequin first presented himself 
in a London theatre when Edward Ravenscroft, a small dramatist and 
compiler of plays, flourishing during the reigns of Charles II. and his 
two successors, produced his so-called comedy in five acts, bearing the 
cumbrous title of “ Scafamouch, a Philosopher, Harlequin, a Schoolboy, 
Bravo, Merchant and Magician.” This was at the Theatre Royal, in 
1677. Much of the play was borrowed from Moliére: “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” “Le Mariage Forcé,” and “Les Fourberies de Scapin,” 
being all laid under contribution ; but the scenes in which harlequin 
figured were derived apparently from an Italian original, possibly with 
the help of a French translation. Harlequin was, of course, the old- 
fashioned comic-speaking character, and was represented by the popular 
low-comedian Joe Haynes ; Scaramouch was played by Griffin ; Pancrace, 
by Powell ; Plautino, by Goodman ; and Aurelia, the columbine of the 
story, by a Mrs. Vincent. In his prologue, Ravenscroft complained that, 
owing to the dilatoriness of his actors, his play had been forestalled by the 
production at the Dorset Garden Theatre of Otway’s rival version of “The 
Cheats of Scapin,” and then proceeded to show that his undertaking was 
of a kind new to the theatre : 


The poet does a dangerous trial make, 

And all the common roads of plays forsake. 
Upon the actors it depends too much ; 

For who can ever hope to see two such 

As the famed Harlequin and Scaramouch ? 


At the same time he did not pretend to be an inventor, and scarcely 
deserved to be contemned by Langbaine as “ but a dwarf drest up in a 
giant’s coat stuffed out with straw,” and “rather the midwife than the 
parent of the play,” in that he could not “ justly challenge any part of 


a scene as the genuine offspring of his own brain.” His prologue 
concluded with the triplet : 


Like but the play, let others have the name, 
Let both French and Italians share the fame, 
But if’t be bad, let them too bear the blame. 
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It has been asked, however, whether this “famed harlequin,” as 
Ravenscroft ¢alls him, albeit he may have first formally appeared upon 
the stage in the comedy of “ Scaramouch, a Philosopher,” had not already 
been made familiar to the public by means of the booths or shows erected 
at the fairs for the exhibition of “ drolls,” dances, and other entertain- 
ments? And this is likely enough. Indeed seventy years before the 
performance of Ravenscroft’s play there are traces of harlequin’s presence 
upon our scene, although he may have made no long stay there. And it 
seems probable that to the Shakespeariam actor, William Kemp, the 
original representative of Dogberry, of Peter in “ Romeo and Juliet,” 


PORTRAIT OF KEMP, 


and possibly also of Justice Shallow, is really due the first introduction 
of harlequin to an English theatrical audience. 

In 1607 was published an historical play, written by John Day, with 
the assistance of W. Rowley and George Wilkins, and entitled, “The 
Travels of Three English Brothers, Sir Thomas, Sir Anthony, and 
Mr. Robert Shirley.” In this drama, which was presented at the Curtain 
Theatre, Shoreditch, Kemp is introduced as one of the characters, the actor, 
of course, playing his own part. The scene is laid at Venice ; and Kempis 
supposed to be visiting Sir Anthony Shirley, and informing him of the new 
plays produced in London, and especially of “ England’s Joy,” performed 
at the Swan Theatre in 1602, and exhibiting, after an allegorical fashion, 
certain of the chief events in the reign of Elizabeth. Presently an 
“ Ttalian harlequin” is announced, who offers to provide an extemporal 
play or commedia al improviso. Kemp, who is attended by his boy or 
apprentice, agrees, at the instance of Sir Anthony, to assist the harlequin, 
observing, “ I am somewhat hard of study and like your honour, but if 
they will invent any extemporal merriment, I’ll put out the small sack 
of wit I ha’ left in venture with them.” Thereupon follows, Sir Anthony 
having withdrawn, a long series of coarse drollery between Kemp and 
the harlequin. It may be noted that Kemp had strolled far ; he must 
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have been one of the first English actors who visited the Continent. 
He was a morris-dancer, and the woodcut upon the title-page of ““ Kemp’s 
Nine Days’ Wonder: performed in a dance from London to Norwich,” 
1600, represents him as wearing a sort of brocaded jacket and scarf, 
dancing with bells on his legs, attended by one Thomas Slye, playing on 
the tabour. He had, as a morris-dancer, travelled in France, Germany, 
and Italy, visiting Venice and Rome; he even professed that he had 
proceeded as far as Jerusalem, without, perhaps, expecting anyone to credit 
this pretension. ‘The real history of the Brothers Shirley, upon which 
John Day founded his play, may be seen in Fuller’s “‘ Account of the 
Worthies of Sussex,” and in other of the English chronicles. 

It is likely that the Italian harlequin who appeared in Day’s play 
was introduced expressly at the suggestion of the travelled actor Kemp. 
Did Shakespeare take his seat among the spectators at the Curtain 
Theatre in 1607, to note the strange character his Dogberry had brought 
from Venice? Surely that too is likely. Yet this early harlequin, 
represented by an unknown performer, had little in common with the 
mute dancer, the spangled, graceful attitudiniser, the harlequin of the 
modern English theatre.. Kemp’s harlequin was, no doubt, much more 
akin to the Arlecchino: of Italian pantomime: a country clown of the 
province of Bergamo, wearing a coat, motley from much patching, a 
simple rustic, a coward and a glutton, a dupe, a butt, earning cuffs, 
kicks, and contempt from all about him. Addison, meeting this 
harlequin upon his native soil, described his character as “made up 
of blunders and absurdities: he is to mistake one name for another, to 
forget his errands, and to run his head against every post that appears in 
his way.” But had this Arlecchino of Bergamo no progenitor or proto- 
plast? It was thought at one time that the Italian Zany could be traced 
to the Sannio of the Romans, the jester mentioned by Cicero, until it 
was shown that Zanni, by which name Arlecchino was commonly 
known, was more probably, in the vicious pronunciation of Lombardy, 
@ corruption of Giovanni—the commonest of Italian christian-names. 
Still there are students who like to attribute to the pantomime family, or 
to certain of its members, a most remote and oriental origin, or to run 
it to earth, as it were, in the heathen mythology. Some delight to 
perceive in Mercury and his caduceus the foreshadowing of harlequin and 
his wand ; to trace back columbine to Psyche, pantaloon to Charon, and 
to detect in Momus the first parent of clown, whose expansive lips are 
pronounced an imitation or survival of the ancient masks of classic 
comedy. For ordinary purposes, however, it is as well to accept as suffi- 
cient the fact that harlequin and his company comes to us directly 
from Italy. 

Not all of the characters of Italian pantomine have become acclima- 
tised in England, or found an abiding-place upon our stage. Il Pantaleone 
is settled amongst us as pantaloon, albeit if he has never been valued 
here for the reasons to which he owes his existence : as a representative or 
@ caricature of those Venetian senators whose opulence and arrogance 
onee stirred general envy and hatred in Italy, Scapino, a typical knave 
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of Bergamo, contrasting with Arlecchino, a fool from the same province, 
is now our Christmas clown; and the Neapolitan Policinello is well known 
to us as Punch, if he has long seceded from the theatre to reign in a 
puppet-show of his own, and become less a being of flesh and blood than 
a doll of wood and paint. But of the Dottore Graziano, the quack 
physician of Bologna, pompous, grandiloquent, clothed in black, and very 
corpulent ; the Bolognese Narciso di Mal Albergo, a vain Adonis, pedantic 
and credulous; the Milanese Beltramo, a valet of invincible stupidity ; 
and of the hectoring bombastic Capitano Spavento, with his absurd dress, 
his enormous plumed hat, and rapier of preposterous length, a burlesque 
of the Spanish soldiery, brought to Italy by the wars of Charles V.—our 
English stage knows little or nothing. However, the establishment in 
Paris during the seventeenth century of a company of Franco-Italian 
comedians had its effect upon the French drama, and indirectly influenced 
the English stage. Moliére certainly owed many of his scenes to the 
Italian plays ; while Mrs. Behn’s three-act farce, “The Emperor of the 
Moon,” produced at the Theatre Royal, in 1687, was borrowed from the 
French of Nolant de Fatonville, who, about this time, supplied the 
Parisian company of Italians with many of their pieces. In “ The 
Emperor of the Moon,” Harlequin and Scaramputh both appear, and play 
off innumerable tricks and antics.. They are the servants respectively 
of Don Cinthio and Dr. Baliardo, the lover and the pantaloon of the plot, 
and are both in love with Mopsophil, the duenna of Bellemante and 
Elaria, who may be said to share the part of columbine between them. 
The characters are not mutes. They interchange, indeed, very lively 
speeches. There is abundance of singing and dancing in the play, with 
excellent opportunities for the scene-painter and stage-machinist. London 
made further acquaintance with the harlequin of Paris when, in 1718, a 
French company of comedians took possession of the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and presented a variety of French plays and operas, among 
them “Les Deux Arlequins,” and “Le Foire de St. Germain,” the 
audience being supplied with “ books of the words”—a page of French 
dialogue facing a page of English translation, in the manner of the modern 
libretti sold at our Italian opera-houses. It was, perhaps, in consequence 
of these French performances that, in 1719, the comedian Bullock, in the 
character of Harlequin, spoke the epilogue to the play of “’Tis Well if It 
Takes.” 

Entertainments of singing and dancing had been introduced upon the 
English stage by Sir William Davenant, “‘to check,” as Cibber records, 
“the superiority enjoyed by the royal comedians in their exhibition of the 
regular drama.” It was not until early in the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, that the dancing took the form of ballet as we now understand it, 
set forth any fable, or possessed any significance or particular coherence. 
The ballet in England began with the story of Mars and Venus, but soon 
it enlisted the characters of Italian comedy, depriving them of speech, but 
expressing their adventures by means of dances, postures, and gesticulations. 

Rich, the manager of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, first presented 
pantomimes upon his stage for the same reason that had moved Davenant 
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to introduce entertainments of dancing and singing: by way of check to the 
superiority of the rival theatre. From 1717 to his death in 1761, Rich was 
a fertile producer of pantomimes. In his youth he had essayed to act in 
the regular drama, and even personated the hero of Jones’s tragedy of 
“The Earl of Essex.” He was soon convinced, however, that he should 
succeed rather as a mute than as a speaker; and, assuming the name of 
Lun, he subsequently acquired special fame as a harlequin. He began 
with “little harlequinades in the taste of the Italian night-scenes,” but 
in 1723 “he blazed forth,” as a historian of the stage has described it, 
the genius of pantomime, producing his “‘ Necromancer, or the History 
of Dr. Faustus,” with extraordinary success. For the first time in the 
annals of the drama the playbill was so filled with the account of this 
elaborate and costly pantomime, that room could scarcely be found to 
print the name of the play that preceded it. Indeed, a play before the 
pantomime seems only to have been presented for form’s sake. Rich 
may fairly be accounted the inventor of the theatrical entertainment 
known as English pantomime. The popularity of these performances 
was quite beyond question: the theatre was crowded night after night, 
and the manager’s treasury benefited greatly. Pope, finding room in “ The 
Dunciad” for allusion to:“‘gmmortal Rich,” dealt severely with the taste 
of the town in regard to pantomimes, and their absurdity and extrava- 
gance. “Persons of the first quality in England” were accused of 
attending these representations twenty and thirty times in a season. But, 
as Theophilus Cibber wrote, “‘ however the severer critics might cry out 
against these mummeries, as they often call them, yet, as the managers 
found laying out some hundreds on a piece of this description would 
bring them in as many thousands, who can be surprised that they continued 
them, while they turned so much to their account?” 

Rich’s pantomimes, it may be noted, consisted of two parts, the one 
serious, the other comic. With the help of “gay scenes, fine habits, 
grand dances, appropriate music, and other decorations,” he usually 
exhibited in*dramatic form some familiar story, while “ between the 
pauses or acts of this serious representation he introduces a comic fable, 
consisting chiefly of the courtship of harlequin and columbine, with a 
variety of surprising adventures and tricks produced by the magic wand 
of harlequin: such as the sudden transformation of palaces and temples 
to huts and cottages ; of men and women into wheelbarrows and joint- 
stools ; of trees turned to houses, colonnades to beds of tulips, and 
mechanic shops into serpents and ostriches.” So Tom Davies, the 
biographer of Garrick, describes the pantomimes of his time. 

If Rich was the inventor of English pantomime, he was also the 
inventor of the English harlequin, the agile dancer, the graceful lover, 
the skilled attitudiniser and gymnast of our stage, Pope’s line, “ Lo! 
one vast egg produces human race,” had reference to Rich’s trick of 
hatching harlequin out of a large egg, This was regarded as a master- 
piece of dumbshow, and is described in glowing terms by a contemporary 
writer. “From the first chipping of the egg, his receiving motion, his 
feeling the ground, his standing upright, to his quick harlequin trip round 
the empty shell, through the whole progression, every trip had its tongue 
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and every motion a voice.” He was also famed for his “catching a 
butterfly,” for his “statue scene,” for his graceful and affecting leave- 
taking of columbine, his trick of scratching his ear with his foot, like 
a dog, and his performance of a certain dance, when he executed three 
hundred steps in a rapid advance of three yards only. Very much of the 
“stage business” of our modern harlequins they certainly owe to the 
invention and example of John Rich. The costumes worn by Rich con- 
sisted of the parti-coloured, rather loosely-fitting doublet and trousers so 
often reproduced by Watteau and other painters of the last century in 
their masquerade and féte-champétre subjects. The present dress of the 
English harlequin dates from the year 1800, when the pantomime of 
“ Harlequin Amulet, or the Magic of Mona,” was produced at Drury 
Lane. Mr. James Byrne, the ballet-master—he had been a member of 


Punch and Harlequin, from Hogarth’s Print, ‘* A Just View of the English Stage,” published in 1725. 


the Drury Lane corps de ballet even in Garrick’s time—appeared as 
harlequin in “a white silk shape, fitting without a wrinkle, and into 
which the variegated silk patches were woven, the whole being profusely 
covered with spangles, and presenting a very sparkling appearance.” 
The spectators approved this new style of dress, and greatly applauded 
Mr. Byrne. In Grimaldi’s judgment—and Grimaldi was an expert or 
scientific witness in all pantomimic matters—Byrne was the best harlequin 
of his time. He came of a dancing family, and his descendants danced 
after him. His son, the late Mr. Oscar Byrne—deriving his christian- 
name from parental success in the Ossianic ballet of “Oscar and Malvina” 
—was long well known to the public as the ingenious ballet-master of 
Covent Garden and the Lyceum Theatres, notably during the brilliant 
managements of Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles Mathews. 

Rich’s harlequin was dumb, and many of Rich’s followers were faithful 
to his example, at any rate in the matter of dumbness. At what was 
called the “burletta house ” the harlequin was also dumb invariably, for 
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speech unaccompanied by music was in those times of monopoly the 
peculiar privilege of the patent theatres. The historical case of the 
foreign clown Delpini, who was actually committed to prison for his 
breach of the law, in that from the stage of the unpatented Royalty 
Theatre he had exclaimed “ Roast beef!” the orchestra remaining silent 
the while, needs not to be further dwelt upon. Speaking harlequins did 
not immediately disappear, however. The comedians, King and Woodward, 
excelled as speaking harlequins, and from the time of Garrick what were 
called “speaking pantomimes” were found to be attractive entertain- 
ments. In the prologue to one of his productions of this class, presented 
after the death of Rich, Garrick thought it necessary, however, to apologise 
for endowing his harlequin with powers of speech, and paid tribute to 
the excellence of the departed performer and the eloquence of his dumb 
motions : 
*Tis wrong, 

The wits will say, to give the fool a tongue. 

When Lun appeared, with matchless art ard whim, 

He gave the power of speech to every limb; 

Though masked and mute, conveyed his auick intent, 

And told in frolic gestures all he meant. 


In 1820, Hazlitt censured the revival of “ Shakespeare versus Harle- 
quin,” one of Garrick’s pantomimes. “It is called a speaking pantomime,” 
writes the critic. ‘We had rather it had said nothing. It is better to 
act folly than to talk it. . . . A speaking pantomime such as this one is 
not unlike a flying waggon,” ete. And in 1830, Leigh Hunt reviews 
another speaking pantomime, called “ Harlequin Pat and Harlequin Bat, 
or the Giant’s Causeway,” produced at Covent Garden: “ A ‘speaking 
pantomime’ is a contradiction in terms. It is a little too Irish. It is as 
much as to say, ‘ Here you have all dumbshow talking.’ This, to be sure, 
is what made Grimaldi’s talking so good. It was so rare and seasonable 
that it only proved the rule by the exception. The clowns of late speak 
too much. To keep on saying at every turn, ‘ Hallo!’ or ‘Don’t!’ or 
‘What do you mean?’ only makes one think that the piece is partly 
written and not written well.” It may be noted that the “speaking 
harlequin” of 1830 was the admired Irish comedian, Tyrone Power, 
assisted by an adroit “ double” to accomplish the indispensable posturing, 
dancing, and jumping through trapdoors in the scene. After a few nights 
Power relinquished his share in the representation, and the “ speaking 
harlequin” was personated now by Keeley, and now by the late 
F. Matthews. Perhaps these were the last “ speaking harlequins ” seen 
or heard upon the English stage. 

Rich’s harlequin had his sentimental moments ; but he was grotesque also, 
capable of many droll antics and exploits. Though he had given up speech, 
he yet preserved many of the characteristics of the French harlequin. In 
what respects the French harlequin differed from the Italian is curiously 
pointed out, under date the 8th May, 1767, in the “ Mémoires Secrets de 
Bachaumont,” when of a new performer of this part at the Théétre 
Italien, Paris, it is complained that he had ‘trop conservé du jeu de 
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sa patrie: il est balourd, niais et sot, et nous exigeons ici beaucoup de 
finesse dans le jeu, de souplesse dans le geste, de légireté dans les 
attitudes, de gentillesse dans toute l’action, de sailli naives dans le 
dialogue, de talents, méme accessoires, pour amuser.” Certain of his 
qualities, however, seem rather to pertain to our Christmas clown 
than to harlequin as we know him. This is Marmontel’s descrip- 
tion of the French harlequin of his time: “His character is a mixture 
of ignorance, simplicity, cleverness, stupidity, and grace ; he is a kind of 
sketch of a man, a tall child, yet with gleams of reason and wit, and all 
whose mistakes and follies have something arch about them. The true 
mode of representing him is to give him suppleness, agility, the playful- 
ness of a kitten, with a certain grossness of appearance which renders his 
conduct more absurd ; his part is that of a patient faithful valet, always 
in love, always in hot water, either on his master’s or on his own account, 
troubled and quieted as easily as a child, and whose grief is as entertain- 
ing as his joy.” No doubt upon our stage harlequin gradually inclined 
more and more to sentiment, and less and less to comicality ; ceased to be 
a droll servant, and became simply a devoted dancing lover ; forfeited 
indeed his place as chief member of the pantomimic family, when the 
part of clown, entrusted to the famous Grimaldi, acquired special im- 
portance, almost’to the absorption of general attention and favour. It 
was Grimaldi, “the Garrick of clowns,” as Theodore Hook called him, 
who in great part devised the eccentric attire still worn by our clowns— 
a sort of blending of the costumes of the French Pierrot and the Old 
English jester: the floured face and the white dress of Pierrot being 
treated as a groundwork upon which to paint variegated spots, stars, and 
patches ; while to Grimaldi is due nearly all the “comic business” of 
modern harlequinade. It may be said, indeed, that certain of the grosser 
elements in the character of the original harlequin have fallen from him 
to be appropriated by the clown—habitually moved to appropriation, and 
provided, as we all know, with ample pockets by way of aiding his 
disposition thitherward. Grimaldi as clown seems sometimes to have 
assumed a mask—that peculiar property of the harlequin. A dramatic 
eritic, reviewing, in 1811, the performance of Grimaldi as the clown in the 
pantomimes of “ Mother Goose,” and “ Harlequin Asmodeus,” observes 
that he “used the mask more frequently than we recollect to have seen 
it used by any preceding performer; thus recurring in some sort to 
the mode of the ancient drama.” Cibber found the best excuse for 
harlequin’s mask to consist in the fact that no theatrical assurance 
could get through with a bare face the low, senseless, and monstrous 
things the masked actor is required to say and do. And he proceeds to 
narrate how the popular low comedian, Pinkethman, once lost countenance 
completely, lacking his mask. In Mrs. Behn’s “ Emperor of the Moon,” 
Pinkethman, playing harlequin, was urged by several admirers to abandon 
his “useless unmeaning mask of a black cat,” for it was thought that 
owing to that disguise “a great deal of the drollery and spirit of his 
grimace was lost.” Yielding to these solicitations, Pinkethman there- 
fore one night played harlequin ‘without his mask. The result was 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL. III. C 
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unfortunate. ‘“ Pinkethman could not take to himself the shame of the 
character without being concealed; he was no more harlequin; his 
humour was quite disconcerted ; his conscience could not with the same 
effrontery declare against nature, without the cover of that unchanging 
face, which he was sure would never blush for it. No, it was quite 
another case: without that armour his courage could not come up to the 
bold strokes that were necessary to get the better of common-sense.” 
It is only in regard to his mask, however, that Pinkethman’s harlequin— 
the harlequin of Queen Anne’s time—can be identified with that not 
unpleasing, yet rather insipid and insignificant personagé, the harlequin 
of these Victorian times. 








“LITTLE DOROTHY.” 


By Crake Lovett. 


CHAPTER I. 





WAS only a month to Christmas 
Day, and it hardly needed a 
glance at the almanack to note 
this fact. That Christmas was 
close at hand could be seen 
plainly enough in the thousands 
of glittering shop- windows, the 
annuals in the booksellers’ shops, 
and the many huge and flaming 
announcements of forthcoming 
pantomimes on the various hoard- 
ings. The stalls in the various 
market thoroughfares, with their 
loads of rosy-looking holly, ivy, 
and mistletoe, showed that the 
great festival was rapidly ap- 
proaching. At this season the faces of young and old alike invariably 
bear traces of happiness and jollity; but nevertheless there are many 
to whom the approach of winter means trouble and want. But I 
must proceed with my story.. In the top room of a strange-looking 
structure which was called a house, and which house was situated in a 
small and by no means inviting-looking thoroughfare in the East-End of 
London, a woman lay dying. The neighbours had for weeks expected 
her death. In fact it was a common saying among them that “‘ Old 
Peg’ would never die.” But this night the parish doctor had given his 
opinion that “ Old Peg could not live much longer,” and, as if by arrange- 
ment, the uncouth inhabitants of this place stopped their noises, which, 
as a general rule, were very loud indeed. Who “Old Peg” really was, 
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and how she obtained her living, the neighbours did not know nor care, 
The only day she was known to leave her house when in good health 
was on Saturday, and then she was only gone a couple of hours. Since 
she had been laid up a letter arrived regularly on that day, a letter which 
“Qld Peg” would snatch at as though it were something too precious 
for anyone but herself to look upon. And what was this letter? Was 
it a letter? ‘Well, hardly that. It was an ordinary “square ” envelope 
sealed with black wax, and the enclosure was a cheque upon which was 
written in a bold feminine hand (after “pay to”), “ Mrs. Woolf, two 
pounds. Signed: Anniz Brretow.” This was all. 

“Old Peg” was dying now, and no one was present but the parish 
doctor and an old woman to watch her. But, standing by the rickety 


‘IT WAS EVIDENTLY THE PORTRAIT OF AN ACTRESS.” 


apology for a bed was a little girl of about nine years of age. This was 
“Old Peg’s” ward, known as “ Little Dorothy.” A fine, dark-eyed, 
handsome girl was “ Little Dorothy,” and much beloved by the few to 
whom “Old Peg” had introduced her. Who her parents were was a 
mystery. When “Old Peg” was asked, she simply shook her head and 
said: “ Aye, time will show, time will show !” 

Little Dorothy” loved “Old Peg,” for she had been very kind to 
her, but the old woman had told her time after time that she was not 
related to her. Still, she had never told Dorothy who she was. Dorothy 
had not stood at the bedside very long before the old woman beckoned 
to her. Dorothy approached the bedside. 

“‘ Dorothy,” said the old woman feebly, as she pressed the little hand 
within her own, “ Dorothy, I’m going ‘to join the old man. He went 
long ago, you know, and has been waiting for me.” 

o 2 
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Dorothy did not reply. She was too much affected. 

“Don’t cry, Dorothy,” resumed the old woman after a pause. “I’ve 
something to tell you. Something which is—— Hush! Is that a 
footstep? No! Ah, her footstep is a long time coming—a long long 
time! She told me that one day she would claim you; not that I 
grumble, for she paid me well. Always. She » 

“To whom do you refer, my good woman?” asked the doctor. “You 
see the child is anxious to hear you say the name. Give me water, 
quick !” he added to the old woman who assisted him. The water was 
procured, but he failed to get “Old Peg” to drink it. 

Her eyes were fixed intently upon Dorothy, and her hand, which was 
closed, was stretched towards the poor child. Then suddenly it dropped 
to her side, and with a deep sigh, a sigh which spoke volumes, “Old 
Peg” died. With her last breath her hand opened, and then dropped to 
the floor a small bag, a bag which no doubt was originally intended to 
hold a small watch. The doctor picked it up, opened it, and took from 
it a small and elaborately-chased locket. This, after a little examination, 
he opened, and after a moment’s great attention he handed it to Dorothy. 
It contained the portrait of a young and very beautiful woman, clad in a 
splendid dress. It was evidently the portrait of an actress. 

“Here, my child,” said the doctor, “take this, and do not part with 
it for any consideration, for, as sure as I am a doctor, so sure am I that 
that is the portrait of your mother !” 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuen “Old Peg” was laid in her grave, the inhabitants of the alley in 
which for so many years she had lived were somewhat at a loss what 
todo. She had no relatives, and to whom was Dorothy to go? They 
were puzzled for some time, but the landlady of the house, after receiving 
advice, sold off what furniture “Old Peg’s”” room contained, and Dorothy 
was taken charge of by a benevolent woman on the opposite side—a Mrs, 
Davis—a woman who had six children of her own. Now the husband 
of Mrs. Davis was a stage-carpenter, and was employed at the Royal 
London Theatre. A honest hard-working man was Davis, and good- 
hearted in the bargain. He it was who decided that Dorothy was to 
make one of his family. “ Poor creature,” he had said to his wife, “ who 
could see such a little innocent mite cast upon the streets? I can’t, and 
I won’t;” and his wife had seconded him. 

A year passed away, and Christmas was again approaching. Davis 
had had a hard struggle, for business had not been very bright, yet 
Dorothy had shared as well as his own children, One night he came 
home in a hurry. “I say, Alice,” he said to his wife, “where is 
Dorothy ?” 

“ Upstairs; why ?” 

“Why I’ve got her engaged.” 

“Engaged? Where? What as?” 
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“Wait a moment. I’ve spoken to Mr. Stokes; you know, the stage- 
manager; and she is to go in the pantomime.” 

“ Oh indeed, I’m so glad. ‘When is she to go?” 

** At once. Late rehearsal to-night, and the manager wants to see 
her. They are short of children.” 


And so Dorothy was brought down, attired in the warmest things 
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“(AN ELEGANT LADY WAS SEATED BEFORE A PIANO.” 


Mrs. Davis could find, and left the house on the road to take part in her 
first pantomime. 
. * . * * 7 

In the magnificent drawing-room of a very fine house, not very far 
from Park Lane, an elegant lady was seated before a piano. A beautiful 
woman she was, with large black eyes, features which seemed cut from 
solid marble by the hand of a master sculptor, and coils of shining black 
hair. It was Lady Annie Fullar. For some considerable time she sat 
before the instrument ; her hands were resting upon the keys, and her 
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eyes appeared to be fixed intently upon the music before her. But her 
thoughts were far away. Suddenly the door opened, and a gentleman 
entered. This was Lord Fullar. 

“‘ Well, my dear,” he said as he entered, “ I have been waiting a long 
time for you to commence. You are thoughtful as usual.” 

“Am I thoughtful? Well, what shall I play?” 

“Play? Anything. Play one of those beautiful songs with which 
you used to startle all London. When you were an actress, Annie, you 
were always ready to sing; since you have retired from that busy life you 
seem indifferent about singing, amd yet you know how [I love to hear 
your beautiful voice.” 

Lady Annie made no reply, but, arranging her music, she sang two 
of her songs, and then stopped as though weary. 

‘My dear,” said Lord Faller, “I hear a great deal about the new 
pantomime at the Royal London. Would you like to go?” 

“Oh yes, very much.” 

“Then you shall, and this evening.” 

And very soon Lord Fullar was on his way to procure the necessary 
tickets. Directly he had left the room Lady Annie rose and approached 
the window, where for some time she stood looking upon the busy streets, 
“The Royal London,” she muttered, “yes, I should like to go to the 
Royal London. It is a long long time since I went there. The last 
time I stood upon the stage, the principal actress. And it was there that 
—pshaw ! what am I thinking about, what am I thinking about !” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tue pantomime at the Royal London was a great success, and it deserved 
to be. No expense had beem spared in placing it upon the stage ; every- 
one agreed that the scenery was really magnificent, and the acting all 
that could possibly be desired. All London was flocking to see it, and 
every night the various doors of the theatre bore the cards, “ Stalls full,” 
“ Pit full,” and soon. There had been upwards of two hundred children 
engaged, and among them little Dorothy. The stage-manager had been 
struck by her appearance, and had placed her in the front row. In the 
transformation scene she occupied the principal flower, which, gradually 
unfolding, displayed her pretty features. She was at a good height from 
the floor, but she could be seen plainly enough. 

The night of the visit of Lord and Lady Fullar was a benefit night, 
and the house was crowded from floor to ceiling with an appreciative 


audience; Lord and Lady Fullar occupied a box near the stage. The. 


performance proceeded without a hitch, and Lady Fullar was delighted. 
She was a very competent judge, but she found no fault with anything. 
At length came the transformation scene, a scene of real splendour, and 
one which caused Lady Fullar to clap her little hands with delight. 
Suddenly Lord Fullar, who had been attentively watching the progress 
of the scene, turned to his wife, and said: “I say, Annie, just look at 
that child here—there, in that flower, do you see her?” 
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Lady Fullar looked hard at little Dorothy, then she said: “Yes, I 
see her; a beautiful little creature, is she not? They are good at—— 
Ah!” she exclaimed, as she started up; “ what has happened ?” 

Lady Fullar was not the only one who cried out and rose from her 
seat, her movement had been followed by the whole house, for the 
platform which held little Dorothy had given way and precipitated: the 
poor child to the floor. 

Several persons rushed forward, and Dorothy, insensible and bleeding 
from a wound in her forehead, was taken away. The manager, after a 
few moments, came forward and said that he was glad to say the child 
was not seriously injured. The play, of course, continued. 

“ Edward,” said Lady Annie, directly the manager had retired, “just 
go and see how the poor little thing is progressing. No doubt she is the 
child of poor parents, so leave a couple of sovereigns for her. Poor little 
creature! Iam so very very sorry.” 

“‘ Very well, my dear,” replied Lord Fullar, leaving the box ; “I will 
just run around, and will leave a couple of sovereigns. Well, well, how 
charitable you people always are!” 

“T am sorry to say,” said Lord Fullar upon his return, “that the 
little thing is more hurt than was at first thought. They have taken her 
home, but as I thought you would like to know how she got on, I 
procured her address. Here it is.” 

Lady Fullar took the little piece of paper, and read: “Mrs. Davis, 
21, Market Street, Soho.” “Yes,” she said, as she folded the paper, 
‘‘T should like to know how she progresses,” 

* * 7 * * + 

Poor little Dorothy! The day after her accident saw her lying upon 
her little bed in Market Street, Soho. She had severely injured her 
head, and was delirious. The doctor had said, after attending to her 
injuries, that all she required was rest and quietness. Mrs. Davis loved 
the chilc-—loved her like one of her own—and many a tear she shed as 
she sat by Dorothy’s bedside, and listened to the mutterings of the little 
sufferer. Sometimes Dorothy would say, “Isn’t it beautiful! And he 
said (the stage-manager) that some day I should be a great actress.” 
Then she would say: “‘ Old Peg told me that my mother was an actress. 
A great actress, she said. Why didn’t she take me on the stage? Ah, 
she’ll never claim little Dorothy. Peg said she would. Yes, she said 
that some day she would come in a grand carriage and take me away, and 
I should be a lady ; but I don’t believe Peg now.” 

Thus Dorothy muttered the whole day long. Towards evening 
Mr. Davis left home for the theatre. Mrs. Davis had put her children toe 
bed, and, procuring her knitting, had seated herself by Dorothy’s bedside. 
Suddenly a vehicle stopped .in front of the house, and on Mrs. Davis 
looking from the window she was somewhat startled to behold a carriage 
attached to which was a splendid pair of grays, and a coachman ‘and 
footman in livery. The footman jumped down and knocked at the 
door. Mrs. Davis in a great hurry opened it. 

“Mra, Davis?” asked the footman. 
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“Yes,” replied Mrs, Davis, her heart beating wildly, “that is my name.” 

“Lady Fullar desires to speak with you, please.” 

And then Mrs. Davis recollected that her husband had said it was 
Lord Fullar who had given him two sovereigns. She approached the 
carriage-window. 

“Ts the poor child better, ma’am?” asked Lady Fullar. 

“Yes, my lady, and thank you,” replied Mrs. Davis with a curtsy. 
“She is rather delirious, my lady ; but she only wants rest, the doctor 
says. Would your ladyship like to see her?” 

“Very much, if it will not inconvenience you.” 

“ Not at all, my lady.” 

“Will you accompany me, my lord?” asked Lady Fullar of her 
husband. 

‘“‘ With pleasure,” he replied. Lord Fullar took as much interest in 
the stage and those who had to do with it as did his wife. 

“Poor little thing!” said Lady Fullar, as she stood by Dorothy’s 
bedside, “Is this. your eldest, Mrs. Davis?” 

“Oh no, my lady. She is not my child. We have had her for some 
time, for her guardian died and left her without friends. Her birth is a 
mystery, my lady, so my husband says.” 

Lady Fullar was much affected, and she saw that her husband 
noticed it. 

“This, my lady,” said Mrs. Davis, as she took a small bag from 
Dorothy’s bosom, “is supposed to be the mother of Dorothy. You can 
open it, my lady.” 

Lady Fullar, trembling in every limb, took the bag, opened it, and 
took out an elegantly-chased gold locket. This she opened, and then a 
piercing shriek burst from her lips, as, flinging herself on her knees by 
the bedside, she cried wildly: “Oh God ! something told me Oh 
Edward, forgive me—forgive me——!” 

“ What—what, Annie? Speak!” cried Lord Fullar, startled beyond 
description. 

“This, my lord,” replied Lady Annie, as she clasped Dorothy in her 
arms, “is my child !” 

Lord Fullar stood like a statue. Herchild? Surely she had not 
suddenly gone mad? No, it did not seem so. 

“My poor child,” cried Lady Fullar, as she held Dorothy close to 
her breast, “‘ my poor ill-used child; and yet I did it all for the best.” 

Dorothy had recovered consciousness, and for one moment she looked 
hard at the lady who held her and who wept so bitterly over her ; then 
she murmured, as her little arms wound about Lady Fullar’s neck : “ Old 
Peg told me so. She said some day a lady with a beautiful dress like 
yours would come here and take me away in a grand carriage. It was 
my mother that Peg meant ; are you my mother, lady ?” 

“Yes, yes, my child,” cried Lady Fullar, passionately kissing the 
large black eyes which looked so pleadingly up at her. “I am indeed 
your own mother !” 

Gently she disengaged the little arms, and, standing erect, looked at 
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Lord Fullar. That gentleman seemed perfectly bewildered. He was at a 
loss to make it all out. 

“Edward,” said Lady Fullar, unmindful of the presence of Mrs. 
Davis (who was very much cut up), “Edward, do not look at me like 
that. I know I am a sinful woman—sinful because I did not tell you 
all. But if you will let me do so, I am sure you will pity me.” 

“T should certainly like to hear what explanation you can give me, 
Lady Fullar,” replied Lord Edward, in cold tones. “I think I have 
been made a.victim. Will you retire now, Lady Fullar?” 

“Yes, yes.” Then turning to Mrs. Davis, she said. ‘To-morrow, 
Mrs. Davis, I will call and claim my child. Good-bye, my child, till 
then—good-bye! And Heaven bless you, Mrs. Davis, for your care. 
But one moment : how long has this child been in your charge?” 

“ Over twelve months, my lady. We took her directly Old Peg died, 
and removed from the East-End to this place.” 

“ Ah, then it was no wonder I could not find her, and yet day after 
day I tried to seek her out. But to-morrow I will call for her.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


During the journey from Market Street, Soho, to their own grand 
residence, Lord and Lady Fullar uttered not one word. Lord Fullar’s 
spirits had received a damping which he never expected. Yet Lady 
Fullar was glad he did not question her on the journey home, she was 
too much occupied with her own thoughts. She had wished to keep her 
secret—her only secret—for ever. And yet she was glad that she was 
now to divulge it, for she was never easy. 

“Now, my lady,” said Lord Fullar, when they were once more at 
home, “ kindly clear up this great mystery.” 

“T will, Edward, I will. You will promise to listen patiently to 
me?” 

“‘ Yes, I promise that, but nothing else.” 

“ Edward, many years ago, long before you knew me, I was per- 
forming at the various London theatres. At that time I had a great 
name, and was admired by all. I had many suitors for my hand, but 
my whole heart and soul were wrapt up in my profession, and I rejected 
all of them. But a woman’s heart cannot remain whole for ever. While 
performing at the Royal London Theatre, I became acquainted with a 
gentleman named Valentine. And I met him on many occasions at 
various parties. He was, he said—and it was believed by all—the son 
of a City banker. He was young and handsome; and I must confess, 
my lord, I lost my heart. He asked me to be his wife. I consented ; 
and unknown to a soul in this country we were married in Paris. In my 
box is the certificate of my marriage. Time passed on. I completed 
several engagements in France and in Germany ; but alas! I soon found 
that my husband was not the man he had represented himself to be. I 
found him an adventurer, and not only that, but a gambler. He 
squandered all my hard-earned money, and ill-used me in a shameful 
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manner, My child was born; Dorothy she is called ; but her real name 
is Annie. And after that my husband treated me worse than ever. But 
at last he met his deserts, for he was shot in a quarrel in one of ‘the 
gambling-saloons in Paris, and in Paris he was buried. Ah, my lord, I 
cannot tell you the trials and struggles I went through. I returned to 
this country and placed the child in the care of a woman in the East of 
London, and then, once more, returned to the stage. Soon after, I became 
acquainted with you, my lord ; you loved me, and soon I learned to love 
you. You offered me marriage ; I accepted it. But mo one here knew 
that I had previously married, or that I had a child. What was I to do? 
I thought and thought over it until sometimes I seemed to be going mad. 
I decided to keep the secret, and with you to partake of that happiness 
which for so long had been denied to me. That is all I have to tell you, 
Edward—all. Oh, say that you forgive me—do not turn me away from 
you—for, Heaven knows, I love you, Edward, with all my heart and soul !” 

Lady Fullar had approached her husband and had cast herself upon 
her knees before him, her hands raised in supplication. 

“ Rise, Annie,” said Lord Fullar, taking her in his arms and clasping 
her to his breast ; “rise, my dear wife. I do pity you. God knows I do. 
My love shall never leave you. Your child shall be mine ; my home 
hers. God bless both you and her!” 

What “Old Peg” had told Dorothy time after time really came to 
pass, for the day after Lady Fullar had called, Lord Fullar drove up, 
accompanied by an eminent physician. That gentleman certified that 
Dorothy could be removed. Rugs were procured from the carriage, and 
the little child was taken away to her grand home. Lord Fullar it was 

who proudly carried her to her mother, and, as he placed her in her 
' ready arms, he said: “There, Annie, the one black spot in your life is 
now removed. I am sure we shall all be very happy; and no one will I 
strive to make more happy than this our pretty child, Little Dorothy.” 








PARIS: THE NIGHT OF THE 181TH MARCH, 1871. 
By D. Manrvs. 


AM writing this little story in the hope that it may be interesting 

to your readers, and at the same time give some idea of the gay 

capital on that eventful night—the first of the bloody reign of the 
Commune, 

As some may remember, I left England in the middle of June, 1870, 
after the first disaster that befell the French army on the German frontier, 
to join my battalion, 7th Chasseurs 4 Pied, then in Paris. It would be 
too long to go over all the horrors and sufferings we had to endure during 
the siege, but it is necessary that I should give a few explanations, so as 
to account for my presence in the capital on the 18th of March. 
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When my battalion was sent to the Fort de Vincennes, about a 
month before the German Army had arrived before Paris, I had a farewell 
breakfast given to me by an English friend, the guests being my father 
and myself. I like to recall this little incident, as he was the last 
English friend I shook hands with, previous to my going to the front ; 
little did I know whether I should see him again, and that it was the 
last good breakfast I was to have for another six months to come. 

On my arrival at Vincennes I then ceased to be a man, and became a 
number, my name being 4,108 in the books. Before’going any farther, 
allow me to introduce my best friend and companion on the night of the 
18th, His number was 4,112, and his name Numa, the son of Numa, 
the celebrated French comedian ; useless to say that, following the same 
profession, and having to undergo together the same hardships, we soon 
became the fastest friends. We very seldom parted from each other, 
and I must therefore say we, instead of I, during the last portion of this 
little story. 

When the Armistice was signed, the Fort de Vincennes was not sur- 
rendered to the German Army, and we were left about 250 men as 
custodians, some belonging to the Artillery, and some to the 15th and 
18th battalions of Chasseurs & Pied, the remnant being some of our 
battalion, the 7th. : 

On the morning of March 17th, we heard rumours of discontent from 
Paris, and we were told that the National Guard would come to make a 
demonstration outside the fort, and ask us to surrender it to them. 
Accordingly, orders were given to the men in the New Fort—quite a 
modern building—to go and take their quarters in the Old Fortress, 
which movement was executed before three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
the drawbridges were pulled up, and we anxiously awaited the course of 
events. At about five o’clock, we saw from the ramparts an enormous 
mass of men coming from Paris, and within half an hour they surrounded 
the fort. I estimated them to be between 2,000 and 3,000 strong, 
their bands playing the “ Marseillaise,” and the men and women shouting 
at the top of their voices, hoarse with drink and excitement, “ Vive la 
Commune, et bas le Gouvernement,” etc. 

A man advanced in front of the principal entrance, carrying a white 
flag; he called to us to surrender, but, receiving a negative answer, he 
said they would come again the next day, and that if we did not sur- 
render willingly they would make us do so by force, as their number 
would be doubled. 

Need I say that we passed a most uncomfortable night, and that the 
next day was anything but wished for? However, it was setiled that 
we should defend ourselves as long as we could. 

Between five and six o’clock in the afternoon we heard the bands of 
the National Guard advancing slowly towards us ; they surrounded the 
place, and some 800 to 1,000 men entered the New Fort, which 
had been left unoccupied. They shouted to us to surrender, and 
we were getting ready to defend ourselves as best we could, when we 
heard a fearful crash in the direction of the New Fort; and as this is 
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history, and truth must be told, I am sorry to have to acknowledge that 
the men guarding the door communicating the two fortresses had lowered 
the drawbridge by breaking the chains, and within half an hour the 
place was invaded: by very nearly 4,000 men and women. Defence 
would have been madness and sure death. What could we do? Most 
of the men were mingling with the National Guard, and making friends. 
The only excuse, if there is one to be given in their favour, is that, being 
most of them born in Paris, they were afraid to fight against men amongst 
whom were perhaps their brothers and fathers. 

When night came, Numa and I determined to get out at any price 
and go to Paris, where my friend’s mother was living (Rue du Faubourg 
Poissonnitre, opposite the Conservatoire). We accordingly presented 











ourselves at the principal entrance and asked to be let out, which was 
refused, unless we gave up our chassepéts. Not being in the humour to 
do so, we returned to our room. Numa suggested that we might try the 
door leading to the New Fort, and taking advantage of a patrol being sent 
out we passed unnoticed, as it was very dark, no gas being alight. Once 
in the New Fort we were free, and we then directed our steps towards 
Paris. "When we arrived before the gates the drawbridges were pulled 
up. We walked along the fortifications as far as the tunnel, where the 
Chemin de Fer de Vincennes passes under the fortifications. We jumped 
over the hedge and walked under the tunnel, only to find ourselves 
surrounded by an advanced post of National Guards; some twenty men 
were already there. After a few fiery words from the officer in charge of 
the barricade in favour of the Commune, we were conducted under good 
escort to the Caserne de Reuilly. Halfway between the fortifications 








HALFWAY BETWEEN THE FORTIFICATIONS AND THE BARRIERES DU TRONE—“‘I WAS OBLIGED TO TAKE A REST.” 
See M. Marius Narrative. 
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and the Barriéres du Tréne, I was obliged to take a rest, having hurt my 
leg rather severely in jumping over the hedge. One man was told off to 
watch over Numa and me, and as it was pitch dark we soon gave him the 
slip. We managed to pass the barricade of the Place du Tréne, and 
made our way down the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

Nothing was more horrible than the look of the once gay city. No gas, 
only a few lanterns on the top of each barricade; men in blouses and all 
sorts of unbecoming dresses walking to and fro; a dark gloomy mantle 
seemed to have covered the whole of Paris; nothing but horror and 
wretchedness seemed to be filling one’s heart. We could hardly breathe, 
and were wondering what would occur to us on approaching each 
barricade. However, we passed three unmolested, but when we arrived 
at the barricade of the Rue de Charonne, we were stopped and made 
prisoners. We were once more asked to give up our chassepéts, and as 
we refused, a scuffle ensued, during which Numa and I were separated. I 
had hurt one of the men rather badly with the but-end of my chassepét, 
and was about to suffer summary execution, had I not been mercifully 
recognised by the officer in command of the barricade, who had at some 
time or other been employed at the Folies Dramatiques, where I had 
been acting previous to my coming to London. He took upon himself 
to take me to the Comité Central, in the Rue Basfroi, where I was 
escorted by four men ; on his recommendation, a laisser passer was given 
tome. Not knowing what had become of poor Numa, I did not like to 
go to his mother’s house, and wended my way to an old friend of my 
father’s (he being in London at the time), where I had been in business 
long before going on the stage. His name is Bloet, and he was then 
living at 36, Boulevard du Temple. He helped me in every way, and that 
finished my experience of the first night of the Commune. 

Numa had got home safely. The next day we went to Vincennes, 
dressed with blouses and blue trousers over our soldier’s dress, to ‘get 
orders from our officers, who were living outside the fort. We were sent 
to Versailles, thence to Aix-en-Provence, to Marseilles, then to Ajaccio 
(Corsica), where I received my discharge. I hastened to return to 
London, where I have been ever since, and where I hope to remain for 
a long time to come. 








A TRANSFORMATION FAIRY. 


By J. Paterave Simpson. 


“T WILL own frankly that I thought you were mad,” I said to my 
friend Harry Herbert, as he lounged cosily in an armchair on the 
opposite side of the fire, in my study. 

“ Look here, old boy,” said Harry rather nervously; “ you may laugh 
at me as much as you please; but I don’t want you to despise me, or to 
look upon me as an idiot. If you don’t mind, I'll tell you all about it.” 

“ Well, I have an hour to spare,” I replied ; “ there’s plenty of B.-and- 
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S. on the table ; and there are lots of prime havannahs in that box by your 
side ; so make yourself comfortable, and fire away.” 

Harry passed his fingers through his curly locks, tried to give as 
sedate a look as possible to his handsome smiling face, and stretched 
out his well-made limbs with all the air of a man desirous of making 
himself comfortable ; and, after a few moments’ hesitation, he fired away 
“to tell me all about it.” 

“Tt was last Christmas twelvemonth, now just two years ago,” he 
began, with the dreamy look of a man groping about in the mists of his 
memory ; “I was remaining in town, as illness at home in the country—it 
was scarlet fever, I remember—had prevented the customary family 
gathering at Christmas-tide. To relieve my sense of loneliness, which 
had culminated in ‘a fit of the sulks,’ I screwed up my courage to the 
point of squeezing myself into a seat at one of our great theatres to see 
the ‘ firet’ of the new par.tomime on Boxing Night. All the big heads 
and indistinet trumpeting voices of the demons, in the ‘ Den of the Fiend 
Despair,’ tired me to extinction ; nor did the opening of the old story of 
my childhood—told twenty times before—give the slightest fillip to my 
depressed spirits. But there came a change to the ‘ Dell of Delight,’ or 
whatever the scene was called. Innumerable bespangled fairy sprites 
bounded upon the stage. They thoroughly dazzled me, but without 
rousing my flagging spirit to any feeling of excitement. Presently one 
of the glittering creatures advanced before the others. It was the fairy 
queen. My heart stood still—then fluttered violently and painfully, 
with a sense of suffocation. Anything so charming I had never pictured 
to myself in my wildest dreams of female loveliness. My whole soul 
was absorbed at once in watching her every movement; and every move- 
ment was, to my entranced sense, a movement of exquisite grace and 
plastic beauty. Of the rest of the burlesque opening of the pantomime 
I remember nothing. I only dreamed of the vision which had passed 
away. At last the gorgeous transformation scene was gradually displayed 
to the eyes of an admiring and applauding public, I sought my 
sweet fairy queen amidst all the glittering crowd which formed the chief 
enchantment of the scene — sought her in vain; I was utterly disap- 
pointed. But presently a golden ball descended from the very top of the 
stage, and burst like an exploding firework into a huge star, in the centre 
of which stood the fairy queen. Yes, there she was, suspended in the 
air! A sense of indignation now possessed me that any brute of a man 
could have exposed so sweet a treasure to such danger—death perhaps ! 
I shuddered. But now my fairy queen advanced, and seemingly stood 
on nothing. My terror for the poor girl was such, that I almost screamed 
aloud. But she herself seemed to have no fear, as, with a smiling face, 
waving her wand, she slowly descended through the air. Had not my sense 
of sight been so completely absorbed by the lovely vision, I should have 
closed my eyes, and shut out from them that horrible picture. The object of 
my terror and entrancement landed at last on a pinnacle, still high, but 
having the aspect of a solid landing-place. I breathed more freely. 

“TI don’t know how love comes—less how it goes. I don’t know 
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whether a first sense of intense admiration can be called ‘love.’ So I 
will not say that I was in love with my sweet fairy at first sight ; only 
I know I felt that I could not live without her. But surely I have told 
you all this before.” 

“ Never,” I said; “I have never heard any details. I remember 
your confiding to me, one night at the club, when you were a little sprung, 
that you had fallen desperately in love with a ballet-girl; and I remember, 
too, endeavouring to enlighten you as to stage illusion, and point out 
that the sweetest complexions might be all powder and paint, the most 
beautiful locks borrowed from the hairdresser, and the most exquisite 
symmetry of limb created by padding. Of course you didn’t believe me. 
Men in love don’t recognise truth, even when it is placed before their 
very eyes.” ‘ 

“‘T don’t know now whether I believed you or no. It did not much 
matter,” said Harry, smiling at some pleasant conceit of his own which 
crossed his brain. “Let us return, if you will, to that Boxing Night. 
To look on the harlequinade was more than I could endure. I rushed 
out of the house. My only thought was to find the stage-door, and catch 
another glimpse of my darling fairy as she left the theatre. The night 
was dark, cold, and sleety. The pavements were horribly ‘slushy,’ 
What a night, I thought, for that dear girl to return to her home. Surely 
the management was bound to provide a fairy car for such a fairy ! 

“The stage-door was easily discovered. Figures of men were still 
duskily flitting in and out—carpenters, supers, and what not. Now 
came a body of children, wrapped up by anxious mothers, and laughing 
as if they had fully enjoyed their work. I waited a long time—so, at 
least, it appeared to my impatience—and stood shivering, more from 
nervous excitement than from the effect of the inclement weather; and I 
had almost given up the object I sought, thinking that she must have 
passed unseen, when a slim form, closely enveloped in a cloak, with a 
shawl over the head, tightly fastened under the chin, came out. I could 
not recognise a feature; but my heart seemed to tell me it was she. 
I let her go on, then passed quickly, and looked back just as the 
shrouded figure passed a gaslight—it was she! I advanced towards her, 
but still I did not dare to accost her. I am not generally shamefaced, as 
you know ; but somehow my feelings to this sweet girl were so tempered 
by involuntary respect that I could not have shocked or affronted her for 
the world. Yet there could be no harm in my following her to her 
home—indeed I encouraged myself with the conviction that she might 
possibly need protection in the gloom of that murky night. She seemed 
to glide swiftly before me, unheeding and unconscious of her self- 
established guardian. We had not far to go. She stopped at a dingy- 
. looking house in a street near Drury Lane, and pulling out a large key— 
so different from the dainty latch-key of refined life—opened the door. 
I had advanced rapidly ; and I was close behind her at the moment. She 
obviously took me for a fellow-lodger about to enter the house, for, with 
a slight bow, she left the door open, and passed on. [ still followed. 
On the landing of the second flight stood a middle-aged woman, spare, 
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frail, and worn, but not without a certain elegance of form, holding a 
candle above her head. ‘Why, my dear Viola, how late you are to-night!’ 
she cried, as my fairy bounded upwards to her; ‘ Brother Jim has been 
home from his theatre some time, and supper is getting cold.’ ‘ Mamma 
dear, I was detained, you see, by ? was the commencement of the - 
fairy’s soft reply, as the door of the room closed on the pair. I slunk 
away into the street, and took a cab home ; a club would have been in- 
supportable to me. ‘ Viola, Viola,’ I kept repeating to myself, ‘ what a 
sweet name!’ When at homeI pulled out my forgotten playbill, and 
there read :.‘ Fairy Queen, Miss Viola Hastings.’ How many hundred 
times I still continued to pronounce the name of ‘ Viola,’ it would be 
difficult to say, until I fell into a feverish sleep, in which my fairy 
appeared, now whirling in the air, now falling down fathomless steeps, 
now swept away in torrents of mud. The first night of a love-smitten 
young fellow is not a pleasant one, I can assure you.” 

Harry paused ; then, after some hesitation, and a good strong pull at 
his B.-and-S., he continued, half shamefaced, half laughing : 

“‘T positively cannot confess to you all the petty subterfuges to which 
I had recourse to obtain admission to my Fairy’s home; I should appear 
such an awful liar. But I succeeded. The abode of the sweet girl was 
not one in any way worthy of a fairy. But it was neat and clean in its 
scanty proportions, with a certain air of faded gentility in its arrange- 
ments. I put down Mrs. Hastings, the mother, at once in my mind as 
a widow, who had seen the invariable ‘ better daysg’ and she must have 
been handsome once, although now miserably worn. She was quiet and 
subdued in manner, but with an unmistakable air of melancholy, even in 
her smile, which told of sorrow and suffering, if not privation. I found 
that she earned a living by plain needlework and washing, carried on in 
the basement story. She had evidently brought up her two children— 
who contributed to the subsistence of the family by employment in the 
two great theatres—most admirably, considering the unpropitious circum- 
stances. Master Jim, who was some two years younger than his sister, 
was on the carpenter’s staff at his theatre, and made himself useful also in 
small ‘super’ parts. He was a smart good-looking boy, possessed of 
much bright intelligence. But ‘Fairy Viola,’ as I called her, naturally 
absorbed all my interest. Her quiet simple manner, not without an 
undercurrent of playful liveliness, enchanted me more and more. I 
could have sworn, only to look at her face, that she was the incarnation 
of purity and innocence. But then, you know, I was over head and ears 
in love—-hopelessly gone ! 

“T believe now that I cannot be a bad diplomatist, for, with a tact 
which would have done credit to a master in the craft of diplomacy, and 
a plentiful expenditure of those subterfuges which I have already classed . 
as—what shall I say t—well, arrant fibs—I contrived to establish myself 
as a sort of intimate in that humble abode. I occasionally took after- 
noon tea with the family, gave friendly counsel to the mother, and romped 
with Master Jim, with whom I was an especial favourite, The one of 
the family with whom I made the least progress towards intimacy was 
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Viola. She smiled on me pleasantly, it is true, but somewhat coldly, 
and her little reserve of manner increased rather than diminished as 
time went on. Sometimes I laid the flattering unction to my soul that 
she felt a growing partiality for me, which she was afraid to reveal. 
From any advances on my part she shrank with an air of startled 
modesty ; and, when I entreated her to allow me to conduct her home 
from the theatre, after her performance, it was most earnestly, almost 
appealingly, that she prayed me not to carry out any such intention. 
‘People might talk, you know, sir,’ she said: She still called me ‘sir,’ 
you see. I thought she liked me, nevertheless. Was this fancy conceit? 
or was it a heart’s intuition? I never could quite make up my mind. 
Thus I forbore to press my lover’s suit, though I loved her to distraction, 
as I was fool enough to tell you. I had resolved, however, to speak out 
at last, when, as matters thus stood, I was called away abroad. You may 
remember how cut up I was just then. It seemed to break my heart to 
tear myself away ; but duty was imperative. 

‘Tt was on Christmas Eve that I arrived in London after my pro- 
longed absence. There was only about an hour for me to take some 
refreshment and transfer my luggage to the train, whiclf was to convey me 
home in the country. But every spare wall in the streets was ablaze with 
bills of the new Christmas pantomimes ; and I rushed out to study them. 
Yes ; there in the bill I sought was still the name of ‘ Viola Hastings !’ 
How my heart beat at the sight of those simple words! What would 
I not have given to have sacrificed all family obligation in order to be 
present on Boxing Night there, where I could feast my eyes and heart 
and soul with the sight of my sweet fairy queen! But family obliga- 
tion was paramount, and I was whirled away into the country for my 
Christmas holidays. Holidays, indeed! Spite of tenderness, affection, 
smiling faces, loving hands, and every amusement of the season, I felt 
myself a prisoner; and I was perpetually rallied on my absence of mind, 
when I had but one thought—Viola! However, my term of imprison- 
ment was happily not a ‘ lifer;’ and, as soon as I could decently escape, 
I was back again in town. As you may naturally suppose, on the night 
of my arrival T was in the theatre. There, again, on the stage stood my 
fairy queen, more beautiful to my eyes, more entrancing to my heart, 
than ever. Spite of Viola’s previous prohibition, I could not resist the 
impulse to run round to the stage-door, in order to greet her when she came 
out. Surely, my long absence from her would excuse me! The night was 
foggy and cold, but the sight of her, I thought, would warm my heart 
and clear off every mist. There was the usual movement about the 
door. A few men and women were waiting for the exit of those engaged 
only in the opening of the pantomime, as I was. What did they matter 
tome? Still, I found my mind occupied, in spite of myself, in scanning 
the figure of a tall man wrapped in furs, Although middle-aged, he was 
strikingly handsome, with the undeniable air of one who had ‘lived,’ 
and ‘lived’ a great deal. He was bearded, and wore his hat somewhat 
jauntily on his head. I soon discovered, from some few words he 
addressed to the coachman, that an elegant brougham, which stood close 
by, owned him as master. But what was he to me that he should 
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attract my attention? Presently, from the dim recesses of the porter’s 
lodge, came a slim form, which I knew at once to be Viola's, I 
advanced towards her. She almost touched me as she passed. 
But she never heeded me! She. hurried to the tall dark 
bearded man, and placed her arms affectionately on his shoulders. 
‘Here I am, dear,’ she said. ‘Look here, Viola!’ said the man, in a 
earessing tone, ‘you had better come to my place for a little, and I will 
drive you home afterwards; your mother will never know.’ ‘All 
right !’ said Viola gleefully. She sprang into the brougham, and before 
I could recover from my state of stupefaction and bewilderment, the 
carriage had been driven away. I was roused at last from my stupor 
of surprise and, I may say, agony, by the jostling of the little crowd 
streaming from the stage-door. This then was the greeting to which I 
had looked forward after many months! Thus it was that I was to see 
my Viola—yes ! I still thought of her as mine—on my return! I walked 
away, a prey to a tumult of distracting thoughts. It was obvious that 
the girl had found a lover, a lover to whom she had given her affection— 
a lover who she visited without the knowledge of her mother—a wealthy 
lover! How I hated that man! yet it was she, I argued, whom I ought 
to hate. I struggled to rouse my strongest feelings of contempt for her, 
to look on her as one lost to all sense of virtue. And yet I could not 
but feel, to my shame, that I loved her still. I paced my room all night. 
To attempt to find rest would have been a mockery! The next day I 
resolved to go to my old haunt, which I had so fondly called ‘ my fairy’s 
home,’ and gain, if I could, some explanation which might remove the 
horrible conviction which had overcome me. Viola was not at home. 
From Mrs. Hastings, who was evidently much pleased to see me again, 
I could learn nothing. On my ‘chaffing’ allusion to some suitor which 
Viola might have encouraged during my absence, she smilingly told me 
that her ‘dear girl’ was simple-minded, good, and heartfree as hereto- 
fore. No, she had made no new acquaintances. It seemed to me to 
add to the aggravation of the girl’s conduct that she should have thus 
deceived her mother. Yet why was I so foolishly longing to look on her 
again? I asked when Viola would come home, and leafned that she 
would not be back until night (as extra rehearsal was going on in the 
theatre), and would have ‘a snack’ in the extra-ladies’ dressing-room. 
“My mind was so fevered with a tumult of feelings, in which indig- 
nation was gaining the ascendency over all others, that I felt I could not 
meet friends at a club. So I went for some refreshment—I had eaten 
nothing all day—into Monico’s, as a quiet restaurant where I was not 
likely to meet friends. I was so bowed down that I flung myself into 
a chair by the first available table, and buried my face in my hands. 
Suddenly a voice—yes, a well-known voice—struck on my ears. I 
lifted up my head. At a table, not far from me, sat that bearded man 
whom I had seen with Viola the night before; and she—yes! it was 
she !—was seated opposite him, with her back turned towards me. It 
was her voice I had heard. The two were evidently taking an early 
dinner, cosily and comfortably. There was champagne on the table! 
Again, then, she must have deceived her mother! Istarted up and rushed 
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out of the place, nearly upsetting a waiter who had smilingly advanced 
to me. Was she so utterly lost and degraded then ? 

“ My first resolve was to see her no more—to crush this fatal passion 
in my heart. But what is resolution to a man in love? I battled, as I 
thought, courageously with my infatuation, and yet—and yet—after some 
hours’ struggle with myself I yielded to my mad desire to see her again, 
and, if I could, drag some explanation of her conduct from her. At the 
hour when the pantomime opening would be at an end I was once more 
at the stage-door. But there again was that abhorred man with the 
beard ; there again stood the brougham. I could not stir from the spot, 
although I felt that I had better turn my back on that accursed stage- 
door for ever. Suddenly a thought struck me. I would at least dis- 
cover where this scoundrel rival dwelt. I hailed a cab, tipped the driver 
beforehand, and told him to wait and follow that carriage to its destination. 
Presently Viola came out, bounded to meet the fellow with evident joy 
and was quickly ensconced with him in the brougham. To my surprise, 
the carriage, instead of proceeding in the direction it had previously 
taken, drove towards Viola’s home. My cabman followed faithfully. A 
few doors from the house the brougham stopped: the ecoachman had been 
obviously directed not to drive up, in order to avoid remark. I jumped 
out of my cab to watch. Viola was tenderly handed down by her com. 
panion. ‘ Yes, dear,’ I heard her say, ‘it had better be to-morrow. I 
am sure I shall be able to make matters all right by then.’ ‘To-morrow 
be it, my darling,’ replied her odious protector. ‘Then we shall meet 
never to part again, I hope. Good-night, my love ;’ and then the fellow 
kissed her, and she hurried away to her own door. How I should have 
liked to seize the man by the throat and to have strangled him 
then and there! I was on the point of rushing at him, I believe, 
trembling with rage, when, unconscious of the fate he was escaping, he 
leaped into his carriage and was driven away. I was left alone, foiled, 
outraged, suffocating with impotent passion : and a sense of profound and 
abject humiliation came over me ! 

“ During the sleepless hours of the night, I turned over in my mind 
the best means of saving the poor lost girl, in whom I could not but still 
take a strong interest, from the utter impending ruin which seemed to 
await her. It was obvious, to my mind, that she was about to leave her 
home and the protection-of her mother, on the morrow, to follow a 
seducer who would in time desert her. What was to be done? Surely 
I was warranted in warning the poor mother, who had evidently no 
knowledge of her daughter’s conduct, and thus avert, if possible, the last 
step which would throw the girl wholly into the scoundrel’s power. 
Tt was on this course of action that I resolved ; and early on the follow- 
ing day I took my way to Mrs. Hastings’ lodgings, but not without a 
fever of trembling agitation pervading my whole frame. The door was 
opened by the customary grimy maid, and I was slowly mounting the 
stairs, revolving in my mind how I should begin the awkward and 
delicate mission I had undertaken, when Master Jim came thundering 
down, evidently in a state of considerable excitement. ‘Oh, it’s you!’ 
he cried, on seeing me. ‘There’s such a lark going on upstairs! But 
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you are an old friend, and they won’t mind you. I am running to get 
some sal-volatile for mother.’ And he disappeared. 

‘The door of the apartment was open as I reached it, with a beating 
heart. In the room stood Viola, with her face suffused with tears. There, 
too, was the bearded man, holding in his arms—not Viola, but Mrs. 
Hastings, who reclined, seemingly half-fainting, with her head on his 
shoulder. They all started as I entered. After the first surprise, Viola 
advanced towards me, smiling amidst her tears, and introduced me as a 
kind and good friend to—her father ! 

“ After a little time, I learned the whole explanation of the past from 

Mr. Hastings himself. He confessed to me—in spite of the entreaties of 
his wife to let ‘bygones be bygones’ and to say no more—that his 
married life had been one of misery, owing solely to his own reckless and 
dissipated conduct and his drunken habits. Again and again had his 
loving wife forgiven him, but one day, shortly after the birth of her boy 
Jim, when he had once more implored that forgiveness after many days 
of drunken debauchery, his wife had refused all pardon, sternly and 
decidedly ; and he had struck her so violently that she had fallen, 
stunned and lifeless, at his feet. At first he thought he had killed her, 
and rushed away deeming himself a murderer. He discovered, how 
ever, that she still lived; but he had felt that all hope of reconcilia- 
tion with her was impossible. He had emigrated to Australia, and by a 
reformed life, industry, and energy had realised a very considerable 
competence, On his return to England he did not even know where to 
find his wife ; although the main desire of his life was to obtain her 
pardon, and make her life as happy as he could as a reformed and regene- 
rated man. At length he had seen the name of ‘ Viola Hastings’ on the 
bills of the theatre. This must be his daughter! He had sought her 
out, revealed himself to her as her father, and begged her to use her 
sweet influence with her mother to obtain for him that forgiveness which 
he felt he had forfeited for ever. This had been done by his dear girl 
tenderly and adroitly, guided only by the tact of her own affectionate 
disposition. The reconciliation was complete ; and a new and comfort- 
able future was ensured to Mrs. Hastings and her children. The simple 
frankness of the reformed husband fully warranted that future in my 
eyes. 
“* What reparation did I not owe to my sweet fairy for all my foul 
suspicions of her? I believe I knelt and wept, and covered both her 
hands with kisses ; and, in my turn, I elicited from her the confession 
that she had always liked me, and even, in time, had more than liked 
me. And thus it was that Viola Hastings became my wife. My 
‘ Transformation Fairy’ has herself been transformed into a home fairy, 
dispensing bliss and happiness around her, She will appear as a stage 
fairy no more; but on Boxing Night we shall be in the theatre to gaze 
on the scene which she once illumined to my eyes by her beauty and her 
grace. She is the dearest, sweetest creature in the world.—Now, do you 
still think that I was mad to trust the happiness of my life in the hands 
of a mere ballet-girl 4” 


“ Harry,” I replied, “ I consider you a devilish lucky fellow |” 
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HER FIRST BOUQUET. 


WEET little maid with the baby lisp, 
List to a sage with his hair turned gray ; 
Life with you has been short and crisp, 
Come on my knee, you will-o’-the wisp ; 
Tell me the tale of your first bouquet. 


What is the story the rose-bud tells, 
Hid in the heart of a violet crown ? 
Is it ambition that blooms and swells ? 
Triumph, perhaps, with its peals and knells ? 
Is it the art of this-tinsel town? 


Come, let me look at your sweet-set face, 
Mirror’d by time in a distant day ; 

How is it possible here to trace 

The maiden trial and ended race 
That brings its prize in your bride’s bouquet ? 


Flowers will fall at your feet, maybe, 
When tawdry theatres ring with cheers ; 
But half concealed by the leaves I see 
A letter of love like a burdened bee. 
Will it bring honey, my child, or tears ? 


Life will lead you the merriest dance— 
Sorrow to sun and grave to gay, 

Serious fate or the merest chance 

May follow with love or a light romance 
That whirls you off with your ball-bouquet ! 


Daisies gathered and daisies torn, 

* Loves he loyally, loves he not?” 
Dew-kiss’d buds on a sweet May morn, 
Crimson blooms on the rose-bush born, 

Lilies entwined with forget-me-not, 


These are the flowers of life! but list 

This Christmas-time to a sage turned gray : 
Love and memories fade in mist, 
Lips grow chilly by Winter kiss’d, 

Death will give us the last bouquet ! 


Cuiement Scorr. 
December, 1880. 
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BORN TO BE AN ACTRESS. 


By Atice GRESHAM. 


igen dear, so you want to know how I first went on to the stage ? 
You say you think I wasn’t brought up to it, that I do not look 
as if I ought to be working hard at very small utility parts at thirty 
shillings a week, and living in my old age over the little greengrocer’s round 
the corner? Strange you should have hit on the truth, for I thought all 
the nonsense and fine-ladyism was knocked out of me years ago. I 
wonder if I’ve time to tell you the truth about it ; we don’t go on till the 
next act, and there’s a good long wait. Nobody else ever cared to ask 
me before. I wish I’d had a nice sympathetic little daughter like you. 
What acomfort she’d have been! Married? Yes; I have been married. 
Don’t be in a hurry; you'll hear soon enough, but it takes a moment 
to settle one’s thoughts, and I must begin at the beginning, which 
naturally wasn’t my marriage. I know you girls think it’s the end 
of all things; but it wasn’t anything like the end with me. It 
was scarcely the beginning. My father was very well off indeed; 
we lived near London, and we were a large merry family of girls 
and boys. If they could only know how lonely I am now! We 
were always fond of acting and private theatricals, till it was quite a 
joke against me that I was “ born to be an actress.” The intense fascina- 
tion of the stage, and a natural craze for acting, were fostered by several 
acquaintances to whom my brothers introduced me, mostly actors, charm- 
ing people, and among them a manager, with whom I quickly became 
special friends. How well I remember the many pleasant evenings we 
spent in his delightful sitting-room at the Royal Thespian Theatre, filled 
with pictures and curiosities, whilst, between the acts, he was the life 
and soul of the party! Now I daresay you think the natural end of 
this was, that I fell in love with and married an actor. Not a bit of it, 
My fate was soon settled for me; a clever rising young barrister 
came, saw, and conquered. I adored him, my father consented, and at 
the age of eighteen I became his wife. Now, indeed, there seemed less 
prospect than ever of the fulfilment of our old jest about the stage, His 
name was Charlie Pierrepoint. I am sure you will have guessed that 
“Mrs. Lestrange” was only assumed by me during my present career, 
Charlie and I were so happy. Never shall I forget the unclouded 
bliss of those first honeymoon days. I soon found, however, that 
he was very impetuous, and strangely inclined to an extraordinary 
jealousy—quite unreasonably so; but what did I care, having no 
inclination whatever to provoke it? I loved him all the more for his 
intense devotion, which the jealousy seemed to prove. We wandered 
about Switzerland, in a very fool’s paradise, for a fortnight, all in 
all to each other, when, one day at table-d’héte, my husband began 
to talk to two Englishmen sitting near us. I did not speak. He 
met them after dinner, and they smoked together; he returned to 
me full of the charms of their society, and the latest news from 
England. Next day we met them again—they were going our road ; 
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he then introduced them to me. One was named Mr. Saltoun, the other 
Captain Fullerton. Of the two, I greatly preferred Mr. Saltoun ; he was 
‘very amusing, and such good company. Captain Fullerton appeared rather 
melancholy and despondent, but we attributed his bad spirits to the recent 
sorrow of a broken engagement with some very charming Irish young 
lady. Days passed on, and still these men remained im our society, 
a strange mixture, a newly-married couple and two bachelors, and, 
though amusing, I must be candid enough to say we wearied of 
them, and wished they would find a route of their own, and not 
cling so persistently to ours. The only conversations I ever remember 
having alone with Captain Fullerton were during the bathing expeditions 
of Charlie and Mr. Saltoun; he would not join them, and we were 
naturally thrown together. He confided to me the story of his disappoint- 
ment, showed me the portrait of the faithless one, and I suppose I 
sympathised. "Who would not have done so? My own great present 
happiness filled me with inexpressible pity for so opposite a fate. But I 
never could get that man’s face out of my mind—a strange hunted look, a 
curious expression in the eye. He talked rationally enough, but there was 
something odd about him. One week of this desultory life having expired, 
our friends announced the necessity of at once returning to England. I 
do not think we objected, but heard it with secret delight, probably we 
said feebly: “Oh, must you go so soon?” or some such common- 
place. We were then at Lucerne, at the Hétel Schweitzerhof, our rooms 
overlooking the lake. 

“Let us have one grand final bathe, this lovely morning, before 
we leave,” cried Mr. Saltoun, “and your wife must promise to 
have finished all her scribbling before we get back.” I was always 
writing home interminably long and uninteresting descriptions of scenery, 
& la guide-book, that I devoutly hope nobody ever read. “Oh yes, 
Tll do my letters,” said I; and “Tll smoke in the balcony,” said 
Captain Fullerton ; and “Good-bye, darling,” said Charlie with a kiss, 
and off he ran. What next? This seems prosaic enough, you think ; 
but, oh Charlie, it was the last kiss you ever gave me. Bah! it’s so long 
ago, why should I mind now? The window was raised to settle Captain 
Fullerton comfortably with his cigar outside, and I seated myself at a 
writing-table with my back to the window. Scratch scratch went my 
pen; and I was just busy describing the top of the Righi, when, as in a 
dream, I remember distinctly hearing the window quietly bolted; but it 
conveyed nothing to my preoccupied mind, and on I went. Roused I 
quickly enough was, though, by two hands placed on my shoulders and a 
quick excited voice. I sprang up more suddenly than I can write if, 
throwing my chair and Captain Fullerton (for it was he) backwards, and 
faced him. Could I believe my eyes! Was this the same man who sat 
down but a few moments ago so composedly to his cigar? I could 
hardly recognise him. Half crouching by the window, as I had pushed 
him back, with hair on end and face distorted, he glared like a wild beast, 
In an instant the terrible truth flashed across me. He was mad! Terrified, 
I rushed to the fireplace in hopes of finding a friendly poker ; but, alas ! 
being summer-time, it was gone ; and, worse, I could find no bell, No 
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instant to reflect. In that one lost moment he sprang at me again, seized 
my wrists, and again I heard his hideous voice. We wrestled desperately ; 
I seemed to have superhuman strength ; he all the time pouring out such 
@ volley of horrible imprecations, mingled with oaths and curses, as I 
hope to Heaven never again to hear. Suddenly he dropped my hands. I 
was free, and rushed to the door. It was locked! There he crouched, 
watching me, fiendishly enjoying my discomfiture. What a position 
for a three-weeks’ wife, only aged eighteen! ‘Foiled at the door, while he 
was motionless, I sprang to the opposite side of a square dining-table in 
the room, in order that I might, as children do, keep opposite him. I was 
active, dear, in those days, before rheumatism crippled me, and could play 
that childish game as well as anyone. He gave one horrid low groan ; 
and then began the maddest race a woman ever engaged in—one for life 
it seemed. He kept screaming out the name of the woman who had 
destroyed the purpose of his life, and swore that he would kill me. 
His brain was affected—he was mad. He had been collecting himself 
while I was half senseless with terror; it was a question of time only 
who would fail first in breath. Round and round, and yet again—it 
makes my blood boil only to think of it—when, thank God ! a step was 
heard outside, and Charlie’s hand tried the door, Charlie’s foot gave 
it a tremendous kick when the door did not respond. There was no need 
to struggle more ; I felt in my innocence that I was safe. With one shriek 
now the end had come, my spirit failed me, and I sank on the floor in a 
senseless heap. What happened next I know not; but have been told 
that Captain Fullerton unlocked the door to Charlie, looking the picture 
of composure, begging him to be calm; and, pointing to my prostrate 
form, said with a sneer he was glad the husband had returned, but 
it was unlucky his wife had fallen so hopelessly in love with 
a stranger! Why did I faint? Why could not my senses have been 
preserved to give the lie to this treacherous madman? My husband 
believed this wicked story, and would give me no chance of explanation, 
I have told you before of his umreasoning jealousy; do you wonder 
such a man could not bear the contemplation of what he had seen, 
the calm announcement that had been gratuitously made to him? 
Think of the situation: the fastened door, my faint, and Captain 
Fullerton’s fatal capacity for recomposing himself—all against me, 
Well, I lay ill for days in that hotel, and, when reason returned, I 
woke to find myself alone, supplied with plenty of money, which 
was, however, accompanied by a letter from my husband, desiring never 
again to set eyes on the wife who had so shamefully deceived him, I 
wrote once, stating on my honour that the man had lost his reason from 
disappointment in love and was mad. My husband returned the letter 
with an insult, and asked if I took him for a madman to believe such a 
ridiculous story. I determined then that he never should see me again, 
My pride was roused; I would touch no more of his money than was 
absolutely necessary to return to England ; nor would I rejoin my own 
family, since I saould taint them with the recollection of my disgrace. 
After weeks of suffering and indecision, it seemed that the stage 
might offer me a chance of honest bread-winning.. I applied with a 
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burning sense of shame to my old friend the manager, lately so genial. 
He coldly replied that he had no vacancy, and was quite unable to assist 
meinany way. I think he had only heard a part—a very badly-coloured 
part—of the story, and was unwilling to lend a hand which should seem 
to countenance my behaviour. However, on my continued entreaty, and 
assuring him it was simply to keep me from starvation, all my money 
having melted away, he good-naturedly wrote to a brother-manager who 
required an extra. And that was my beginning. I shall never better 
my present position, dear. I like the work well enough, but it pains me so 
to think my family, who would perhaps have received me back, considered 
my profession a direct proof of my iniquity. ‘Less than a year afterwards 
Captain Fullerton was an inmate of a lunatic asylum, where he died raving 
about his lost love. My husband was killed in a railway accident a 
few weeks afterwards, and, I have been told, was on the point of seeking 
a reconciliation with me directly he had ascertained that Captain 
Fullerton was mad. So I never saw Charlie again, my dear; and there 
is no chance of reconciliation now with any of my family. I often look 
round the house when crowded, and. wonder if any of my dear ones, 
with their husbands, and wives, and little children, are there. But they’d 
never look for their lost sister Beatrice in the back row of the crowd, or 
recognise her in this haggard old woman talking to you—not if they 
were every one of them in the front of the stalls—so it’s no use to think 
of it. - You'll remember my story, won’t you, dear, if, when you're 
married, you feel tempted to conceal anything from your husband ? 
Always confide in him—that is, supposing he gives you the chance, which, 
you see, mine didn’t, There’s the call-boy ! 

“ Ladies, beginners, second act.” We'll go. down at once, and you 
must forget all about the gloomy talk of an old woman to whom fate hag 
been so unkind, but who was, after all, you’ see, “ born to be an actress,” 








MISS CONNIE GILCHRIST. 


Cc is fitting that a word of congratulation should be spoken about clever 

little Connie Gilchrist, at Pantomime-time ; for but a very few years ago 
she headed the ranks of the pretty children who are the essential feature of 
our Christmas and holiday amusements. She was, according to a happy 
phrase of the late Mr. T. W. Robertson, literally “ nursed on rose-pink and 
cradled in properties;” and, like so many famous actresses, was found on 
the stage almost as soon as she could lisp out her first coherent sentences. 
The stage was the’ playground of artists like Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. Kendal, 
and Miss Terry; and it will not be very surprising after what has been 
seen this year, if the higher class of comedy eventually claims as its own 
the child who made her début as a pantomime prince. Let lovers of 
statistics then be informed that Miss Connie Gilchrist was born in 1865, 
and is accordingly now in her sixteenth year. She made her first ap- 
pearance in 1873, when only eight years old, as Prince of the Mushrooms, 
in Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s Drury Lane Pantomime, called “Jack in the Box,” 
and attracted universal attention for her prettiness and vivacity. Sitting 
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as the model for several artists of note—notably Sir Frederick Leighton, 
and Mr. James Whistler—the child-actress still found time and inclina- 
tion to represent Red Riding Hood at Hengler’s Circus, not only in 
London, but throughout the provinces and in the gay city of Paris. 
Everyone was struck with the grace and intelligence of the child, 
who was next year (1874) found playing Harlequin, in the children’s 
pantomime called “The Children in the Wood,” written by the Brothers 
Grinn. It was a charming performance, and the girl harlequin fairly 
divided the honour -with little Coote, the clever clown. The dancing of 
Connie Gilchrist was so good, and she gave signs of such high intelligence, 
that Mr. John Hollingshead gave her an engagement at the Gaiety 
Theatre, where she obtained renown as a skipping-rope dancer, and has 
since played in innumerable burlesques and extravaganzas. It was not 
until the year 1880, however, that Connie Gilchrist gave signs of that 
true comedy vein that promises to assure for her a career in the profession 
she has followed with such persistency. When Mr. and Mrs. Florence were 
rehearsing “The Mighty Dollar,” they were struck with the singular intel- 
ligence of the youthful actress who was selected to play “ Libby dear,” and 
could not resist standing at the wings to see her go through the scenes 
with the bashful boy. A great success was anticipated, and the prophecy was 
true, for certainly whatever art was to be found in the American play was 
surely given it by Connie Gilchrist, who showed an appreciation of cha- 
racter and humour very rare in one so young, and sufficiently marked to 
elicit the admiration of such good judges of comedy as Mrs. Keeley and 
many others. From this time the young actress gained heart under 
encouragement, and has played Florence in the version of Dombey, and 
Montgiron in the travestie on “The Corsican Brothers.” Christmas will 
find her once more hard at work in Mr. Reece’s extravaganza of “ Ali Baba,” 
at the Gaiety; but it may be hoped that next season will give Miss Gilchrist 
her opportunities for developing and ripening the comedy talent already 
so bright and promising. With youth and ambition on her side, half the 
battle towards success is won; confidence and cleverness will do the rest. 








CHRISTMAS EVE IN A CAFE CHANTANT. 


By Arruur Pask. 


FEW harmless cynics have before now declared that the Continent 

is only made perfect by the absence of the travelling Briton. 
Yet there are times when it is possible to yearn even for his presence, 
Picture to yourself the ghostly horror of having to pass a Christmas 
Eve in an hotel in Brussels. It is all very well to sneer about the 
twaddle of mistletoe-branches, snapdragons, forfeits, and all the rest of 
it; but the case is very different when you know for a certainty that 
those luxuries are quite beyond your reach. 

At any rate I thought so when, two or three years ago, I found myself 
passing a part of my Christmas Eve at The Windsor. I solemnly 
declare that I would have hailed the slightest sign of a British Christmas 
with the wildest transports of delight. I would have burst into tears of 
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joy over the sight of a pound of raisins, and would have become maudlin 
over a box of candied-peel. I would have shaken the foot of a prize-pig 
as if he had been my “long-lost brother,” and if anybody had wished 
me a “Merry Christmas,” to use the words of the vulgate and the 
vulgar, “ champagne would not have been in it.” Indeed I had passed 
the whole chilly afternoon in flattening my nose against the windows of 
the shops in the St. Hubert, longing for something which might per- 
chance remind me of the old country. But alas! it was in vain. I had 
even strolled into the Viennese restaurant, near the Alcazar, wishing for 
some viand that might call to mind the joys of the festive season. There 























‘was not on the carte even an omelette au Rhum to remind me of snap- 
dragon ; as to “ plom-pouding,” there was no mention of it whatever. 
Certainly the word “ escargots ” (snails!) did revive the memory of one 
Christmas morn when a youthful friend of mine and my unworthy self 
had both our pairs of ears soundly boxed for pelting stones at an obese but 
respectable snail in the kitchen-garden. But snails, although sensible 
quiet creatures, I do not care for in the eating way. In my insular 
stupidity I draw the line at frogs, the best of which are to be had at 
Phillipe’s, in The Mont, Paris. 

However, although my afternoon had passed badly enough, there 
seemed to be a still more wretched evening in store for me. Should I go 
to the Alcazar, No! I had had too much of Lecocg in my own dear 
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native country. Should I try the Monnaie? No! - Your Belgian tenor 
has the most awful fashion of forcing his best g’s and a’s through his 
nose that it is possible to conceive. Should I play at billiards? No! 
I could stand a great deal, but using a cue on a table like a tea-tray set 
on a sarcophagus, with balls the size of twenty-pounders, was a misery 
quite beyond my strength. 

“Monsieur is triste,” said the not proud young portier, as I stood 
disconsolately puffing at a wretched cigar. Now a continental hotel- 
porter can always find for you what you want, what you don’t want, 
what you ought to have, and, more often than not, what you ought not 
to have. 

‘I should like to know where I could spend an hour or two without 
the risk of being bored to death ;” and I sighed like the fifteen furnaces 
or so of H.M.S, Téméraire. 

“For my own part,” answered the faithful servitor, looking out on 
the road, “I should not mind having a look in ata café chantant. There 
is a very good one near where you cut off from the middle of the 
galerie.” 

“ That is not a bad idea,” said I; and, putting on my ulster, sauntered 
down the Montagne de la Cour. In about a quarter of an hour I found 
myself in a narrow street, not far from the Hétel de Ville. In the 
crowded thoroughfare were sounds of the most joyous festivity. At first 
hearing the noise was most suggestive of a cheap-jack at a fair bawling 
to a pianoforte accompaniment. On approaching a semi-transparent glass 
door, through which the noise proceeded, I discovered it to be the voice 
of a young lady singing a serio-comic melody. I entered the hall of 
minstrelsy, and the whole scene burst upon me in all its splendour. It 
was a long narrow room, about sixty'feet by twenty. It was lit by some 
rough gas chandeliers, and it was filled with many curious specimens of 
the lowest order. It was pleasing to notice the likeness betweengthe 
back of a Belgian’s head and a two-handled saucepan with a steamer on 
the top—the silk cap being the steamer, the short-cropped black hair 
the saucepan, and the ears sticking out like the double handles. There 
were old ladies, too, in marvellous caps, and young artisans with pale faces 
and big cigars. But everybody was happy, and everybody was drinking 
baviére by the mugful. At the end of the room was a small stage, on 
which were seated five young ladies, who formed a semicircle of loveli- 
ness. The first young lady was clad in a coquettishly short costume and 
wore the smartest stockings in big rings of red and white, so that at the 
distance they had somewhat the appearance of those mighty prize sugar- 
sticks which are occasionally to be seen in the windows of flourishing 
confectioners. But to balance the composition of colour, the red was not 
confined to those garments which our. boudoir-poets love to apostrophise. 
It extended to her rounded face, which blazed with rouge as brilliantly as 
a pair of danger-signals. Presently the piano rattled out a sparkling 
introduction, and the young lady advanced to the footlights. 

“ Emilie is good enough for the Alcazar,” said a young gentleman to 
me, as he helped the applause by thumping on the table with his mug of 
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beer. But I do not pretend to be a judge of the Alcazar standard of 
excellence. In my. time I have heard Judic, Théo, Schneider, Therésa, 
and the whole bevy ; but this young lady left them all far in the back- 
ground. Shesangasimple ditty containing a few questionable pleasantries 
in reference to the clergy of. Brussels—a song that we should consider in 
execrable taste. The beginning of every verse was preluded by an 
irregular scramble on the piano, and the refrain, which was shouted by 
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the whole company, was sung in a peculiar crescendo of “ Bouler! 
bouler ! bouler!” it 

“ You do not seem to like your ecclesiastics?” asked I of the com- 
municative young gentleman, who was evidently one of the new Liberal 
school. rt 

“ Beasts !” he answered, tdking another pull at his beer. 

“ Hogs ' growled an old workman in a greasy blouse, who stretched 
out his hatid to take, a lucifer-match; and when Mdlle. Emilie came 
round witht" plate to gather her reward of coppers, he was still so 
engaged that he forgot to contribute a single centime. 

The piano now drowned his inelegant mutterings, and another 
young lady came forward to charm the audience. She was clad ina 
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tarnished burlesque costume, and was accommodated with a little whip, 
which she skilfully flicked about after the fashion that a butcher in 
summer-time destroys intrusive flies with his long knife. This time the 
song was laudatory of the pleasures of the chase. The air was lively and 
the libretto not despicable. There was no double entendre of any sort, 
but I regret to say there was very little applause, and when the song- 
stress came round with her plate, the collection of coppers was poor 
indeed. 

“‘ C’est sottise,” remarked a gentleman near to me; “ you should hear 
our Jautrin.” 

Then did “our Jautrin” make his entry through a door in the back 
of the stage. “Our Jautrin” was clad in the blouse and cap of the 
ouvrier. His get-up altogether was suggestive of the typical Coupeau. 
Without much ado he burst forth into melody and double entendre, and 
was consequently received with perfect howls of delight. When he told 
the audience what a bon gargon he was, and what an admiration he had 
for pretty faces, there was a roar of laughter. When he sang how his 
wife was a perfect treasure, and only scratched his face once a week, the 
thumping and stamping were terrific. When he staggered about the stage, 
hiccoughed, and made himself still more agreeable in other respects, the 
late J. B. Buckstone neveg had a better rival. . 

“ Ah, he is indeed a dréle,” said the old workman to me, who had such 
a decided aversion to the clergy. 

I looked around the room to’see how far the rest of the audience 
appreciated this flattering sentiment. Old women, with walnut-coloured 
faces and white caps, were grinning approval. Younger members of the 
softer sex had the most beaming smiles upon their round faces. Pallid- 
faced youths, with the ghastliness of absinthe on them, rattled on the 
tables with their sticks. One hears so much about our music-hall 
audiences that there is a notion, got from some mysterious source, that 
anything similar on the Continent must of necessity be immeasurably 
superior. Still, I feel bound to state that, at the close of the entertain- 
ment, two brave young Belges were fighting on the floor and thought- 
fully attempting to bite one another’s noses off as they clawed at their 
close-cropped heads ! 

I turned out into the moonlight, and walked homewards over the 
erisp snow. I could still hear the thumping of the piano mingled with 
the shrieks of the combatants, as they were finishing off their dispute in 
the open street. I strolled round to the beautiful old Place, where suf- 
fered the patriots of the Netherlands. The moonlight was silvering the 
tapering spire of the Hotel de Ville. Yet, sentimental as I was disposed 
to be, I could not help thinking that it was rather to be regretted that 
the world was so very much the same all over ; that a café chantant had 
no more right to be styled a hall of harmony than a London music-hail, 
Take my advice, and never spend a Christmas Eve in one if you can 
possibly help it. It makes you sad! 
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CLOWNING IN THE PROVINCES. 


“TTA, HA, HA! HERE WE ARE AGAIN!” laughs ont our old 

friénd Clown, as merrily as though he spoke the truth, when 
he bounds upon the stage, and by his brilliant jests and amusing antics 
puts happiness into all young heads—ay, and into some old ones too. 
But a word with you, my friend of powder and patches, and of smiles 
which sometimes conceal genuine tears. What do you mean by saying 
“Here we are again,” when you have never appeared in this theatre 
before? You are a perfect stranger to us, we have never seen you until 
Boxing Night, 1880. Expound unto me, oh thou man of fun? Ah, I see! 
you mean that Christmas is here again, and we are to welcome the glad time 
with peace and joy, with mirth and happiness? Quite right, old friend, 
and we shall be happy, at least for a few hours, if we have not grown too 
old to enjoy the treat of our younger days—the pantomime. How eagerly 
we once looked forward to the time when we should all be warmly wrapped 
up and packed off (like little bundles of animated clothes) to see the 
pantomime! How rejoiced we all felt when the wicked Baron was annihi- 
lated, and how glad we all were to see the pretty Princess restored to her 
beautiful lover! But oh, how we did laugh at the Clown! What fun it 
was to see him beat the unfortunate policemen, steal all the butcher’s meat, 
cheat the insurance officers, and perpetrate the thousand and one tricks 
that Clowns alone can and dare do! 

And shall we be less happy this year than in those gone by? Not if 
gorgeous and pretty scenery, bright and tasteful costumes, charming faces, 
good music, capital comedians, and plenty of gay rollicking fun can 
make us happy. 

Some other pen than mine has traced the prospects of the London 
pantomimes, and I can vouch for the completeness of the principal pro- 
vincial ones, some of which will equal in splendour the magnificent pro- 
ductions of the metropolis. To begin with, Manchester, in point of 
general excellence, leads the way. There, at the Theatre Royal, the 
pantomime of “ Blue Beard” will not only be complete in scenery and 
mounting, but the cast is more than sufficient for this class of production, 
including Miss Marion West as Selim, Madame Cave-Ashton, Mr. Charles 
Collette, Mr. Fred. J. Stimson (a rising and very popular young actor), 
and a host of other good names. This pantomime will be closely 
run by that at the Prince’s Theatre, in the same city, where Mr. Charles 
Bernard will produce a new version of “ Cinderella,” written by J. Wilton 
Jones, which in point of scenic display will surpass its rival. Amongst 
the pretty faces that will be seen here are those of Miss Annie Poole, a 
most charming and refined singer, and Misses Alice Cook and May 
Whitfield. 

Miss Litton will bring out in Glasgow a charming version of “ Little 
Red Riding Hood,” called “ Little Bo-Peep,” and the name of the talented 
actress-manageress is alone sufficient testimony that no pains or expense 
will be spared in the mounting and acting of the pantomime. Miss Litton 
will be rivalled at the Gaiety by “ Lurline,” and at the Princess’s by “'The 
Babes in the Wood.” 

In Liverpool, “Robin Hood” will be produced by Mr. Edward Saker 
at the Alexandra Theatre. The resident scenic artist, Mr. John Brunton, 
has done some beautiful painting for this production, the transformation 
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scene and “ Hymen’s Temple” being the prettiest. In the cast are Miss 
Ethel McAlpine, who has been playing most successfully in “The 
Sorcerer,” Miss Ethel Oastleton, the clever child-actress Miss Laura Lawson, 
and an old Liverpool favourite, Mr. R. J. Roberts. Atthe Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, in the same city, “ Little Red Riding Hood,” and her sigfér “Little 
Bo-Peep,” will trip merrily forth, being assisted by Misses Katie Ryan and 
Marie Stevens, Mr. T. H. Doyle (the author, who is also a clever actor), 
Mr. John 8S. Chamberlain, a capital comedian, and that most popular 
of clowns, Witty Watty Walton. 

Unless prevented by the Land Leaguers, Mr. Michael Gunn will pro- 
duce the pantomime of “Robinson Crusoe” in Dublin, and at Leeds 
“ Aladdin” will be played, with Mr. Joseph Eldred in a principal part. 

As a little change from the eternal ‘‘ sauce,” the good people of 
Worcester are to have a pantomime, “ Cinderella,” in which a very able 
comedian, Mr. J. G. Bailey, will appear, supported by a clever and pro- 
mising young actor, Mr. W. Vincent Sternroyd, and a pretty actress, 
Miss Elise Grey, as the heroine. 

One word, or a dozen or two, and I have done. Every parent, be 
you young or old, “put money in thy purse,” and take the little ones 
to see and enjoy the pantomimes, and thus help to feed and clothe many 
poorer little ones than your own, who might otherwise be starving—a sad 
thing to think of at such a glad time as this. 

Well, here’s “Success to the Pantomimes, and a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year to you all.”—Avstix Brereton, Christmas, 1880. 








MISS AMY STEINBERG. 


yee accomplished lady is of Belgian extraction, and was educated at 

Hanover and Brussels. She made her first appearance on the stage 
when quite young, as Prince Henry, in “King John,” at Drury Lane 
Theatre; Mr. Phelps and Mr. Barry Sullivan being the King John and 
Falconbridge. Her next theatrical success was obtained at Sadler's 
Wells and the Standard Theatres, from whence she was engaged by the late 
W. H. Liston for the Olympic Theatre, and remained during that gentle- 
man’s management. After some provincial experience Miss Steinberg 
returned to London in 1879, and appeared at The Park Theatre, where her 
excellent impersonation of the late Mrs. Rousby’s character, Princess 
Elizabeth, in “ ’T'wixt Axe and Crown,” met with the fullest recognition by 
the press and public, and brought the talented exponent immediately to 
the front rank in her profession. Miss Steinberg’s powerful impersonation 
of the leading character in Ouida’s novel,“ Held in Bondage,” at the Olympic 
Theatre, is of too recent date to require comment. In fact much of the 
success achieved by Mr. James Willing’s drama, “ Delilah” (founded on the 
novel mentioned) is in no small degree due to this lady’s efforts as the 
heroine. Miss Amy Steinberg speaks six European languages, and would 
be as much at home in French or German drama as she is on the English 
stage. There will be a chance for her if any of the Meinengen company fall 
out of the ranks at Drury Lane next spring season. 
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MY GHOST—A NIGHTMARE EXTRAORDINARY! 


By Victoria VoKzs, 


I AM not timid or nervous as a rule, and a thorough unbeliever in ghosts ; 

and yet, as I looked at the room I was to occupy on that—to me— 
never-to-be-forgotten night, I could not help thinking that if any spirit, 
friendly or otherwise, wished to pay me a nocturnal visit, it could scarcely 
find a better opportunity. It was a spacious, old-fashioned, uncomfortable- 
looking room, filled with dark, dingy, useless furniture. But my attention 
was chiefly directed to the bed, which stood in the middle of the room, and 
was hung all round with heavy curtains, which, “once upon a time,” I 
have no doubt were rich and rare, but now looked as if “ the light of other 
days” had been remarkably successful in the fading process. The first 
thing I did was to pull them all up except two, which I left down as there 
was no other backing to the bedstead. 

It was with a feeling of relief that I left the room and descended the stairs 
with, perhaps, a little more alacrity than usual to join my people at supper, 
But, in that rapid descent, I formed a firm resolve to detain that supper 
till the “ witching hour” had passed. 

I will not dwell on the feeble attempts I made to be funny and amuse 
my family; I don’t know who was to blame, but I felt I was not so 
successful as I wished to be, or my family—owing, perhaps, to a long 
fatiguing journey—was less appreciative than usual. My gaiety was forced, 
and my jokes execrable—so bad, that they called forth a gentle reproof from 
my too indulgent mother; such as: “ My dear, you are talking too much, 
and not eating;” or, “ You look tired; don’t you think you had better go to 
bed?” The last remark only stimulated me to fresh exertions, but in 
spite of the cheerful subjects I tried to start, the conversation would turn 
on ghosts! My brother told a thrilling story, and my sister recounted a 
nightmare she had once had, as she knew I had never had one. I’m afraid 
I did not pay as much attention to the recite! as I ought to have done (I had 
heard it before); but what did impress me was when she said “ it was most 
realistic,” and felt she “ wanted to scream, and could not.” 

T looked at the clock ; there was still another quarter! Which should I 
do: own to a nameless fear, and stand my brother and sister’s raillery 
on my cowardice? or—— A knock; it was the lady left in charge of the 
house—we had taken it for a week ; she wanted to know if we had all we 
required, as she had sent the servants to bed, but she would be most happy 
herself to get anything for us. 

I saw at a glance she was a woman not at all averse to talking, and I 
determined she should indulge in that little propensity for at least a 
quarter of an hour. I asked her to sit down, in spite of the hasty retreat 
of my brother and the warning looks of my mother. I inquired, with much 
apparent interest, the state of her health—of course I was grieved to hear 
that she was far from well. She was sure there was going to be a thunder- 
storm. She felt that nervous and restless—it always affected her so—she 
was that frightened of them. I duly sympathised with her, and told her 
I was a fellow-sufferer. My mother and sister looked the surprise they 
felt at my silent endurance for so many years. But I had gained my 
object; the dreaded hour had passed; and I was now as anxious to retire 
as anyone. 
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For the first time in my memory I burnt a night-light; it gave a 
feeble glimmer, and only seemed to make the darkness visible. But I was 
too sleepy to take much notice of anything. After securing the door by a 
bolt, pulling up the blind, and opening the window at the foot of my bed 
to give a little more light and air, it was not long before I fell into a 
heavy dreamless sleep, How long it lasted Iam not quite sure; but I 
awoke with a start—there was a flash of lightning and a peal of thunder; 
so I attributed the cause of my wakefulness to that. 

Glancing round the room, my eyes were suddenly riveted on the door. 
Could I be mistaken? ‘No; the door I had firmly bolted was open! and a 
black shapeless figure was slowly coming towards me! 

I trembled in every limb; my forehead was dank, and my lips twitched 
nervously. I pressed my hands tightly over my heart to try and lessen 
its beating; but in all the wild confusion of blending and blurring of 
light and darkness, the rolling and crashing of thunder, my eyes never 
moved from that unearthly form, as it glided noiselessly along, and stopped 
at the foot of my bed. I felt its eyes were upon me! And as it stood 
with upraised arms, as if invoking a blessing or a curse, there came 
another flash and a terrific peal of thunder, which seemed to shake the very 
foundation of the house. 

I closed my eyes. A chill crept over me. My blood seemed freezing 
in my viens! Then all was still—even my heart ceased its tumultuous 
beating in that awful calm. The suspense was too much to bear, and I 
had to look again. There was another flash, and I gazed round the room: 
the figure had disappeared. 

Then, quick as that flash, came the thought that I had got a nightmare, 
brought on, no doubt, by my sister’s account of hers. 

I closed my eyes again, with a feeling of relief, and drew the clothes 
over my head. I could not see or hear anything, but I felt intuitively the 
curtains at the back of my bed were being opened! It was not imagina- 
tion now; the clothes were being slowly removed from my face, and the 
black figure was bending over me! 

My agony at that moment is beyond description. I tried to scream or 
move ; but I had lost all control of voiceand limb; acold deathlike feeling 
came over me; and when my pillow moved, and I felt I was being lifted 
up, my already overtaxed nerves gave way, and, for the first time in my 
life, I fainted. 

I was awakened with a hand at my door, and “Get up, lazy,” from my 
brother. “I’d back you against the Seven Sleepers any day.” He also 
informed me that everyone in the house was hoarse with calling me; and 
that he thought he should have to take a box of bronchial troches 
himself. 

I told him to call my mother. There was something in my voice that 
startled him, for he went at once. I hardly knew it myself, but I had caught 
sight of the bolt; it was fastened as I had left it! 

Hearing my mother coming up the stairs, with trembling hands I drew 
it back. She was shocked at seeing my pallidface. I told her I had had a 
sleepless night, and that I did not feel very well. She told me to remain 
in bed, and sent for a cup of tea. Mrs. M—— brought it up herself. 

As she entered the room she said: “ Poor dear, you do look bad; but 
it’s only what I expected after last night; and sure, when I looked at you, 
I thought you were dead—with your eyes wide open, and your face as white 
as the pillow!” 

I looked at her. I was speechless with astonishment; and it was not 
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until I heard her say to my mother, “ Is she subject to fits P” that I suffi- 
ciently recovered to ask: “ Did you come into my room last night?” Oh! 
the relief when her answer came: “ Yes, my dear. I heard how frightened 
you were of thunder,and when that storm came on I felt more nervous for you 
than I did for myself, and so I told my husband. He advised me to come 
and see how you were; and I’m glad I did, for you were lying on your 
back, with your face covered over—which is unhealthy. I soon removed 
the clothes, and I shall never forget the turn you gave me! Your eyes 
were wide open, and you seemed gasping for breath, so I slipped my hands 
under the pillow and raised you up. The sigh of relief you gave, when I 
turned you routid into a more comfortable position, did my heart good. 
You closed your eyes, and went to sleep as peaceful as an angel.” 

I could scarcely believe hér, and asked her what she had on. 

She said she had slipped on her waterproof, and put the hood over her 
head ; and that she had tried to pull down the curtains at the foot of my 
bed, but they were above her reach. 

I was not yet quite convinced, so I asked her how she got into my room, 
as I had bolted the door. 

She then showed me the catch; it was loose, and my bolting useless. 

Explanations soon followed, to my entire satisfaction. I was duly 
pitied and petted, and by none more earnestly than My Ghost. 








MISS FLORENCE ST. JOHN. 


(Sez THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE FRONTISPIECE.) 


YY means of her natural charm of manner, irresistible fascination, and 
unfailing buoyancy of spirits, Miss Florence St. John has become one 
of the most popular of the songstresses of the lighter stage. Her career 
has been comparatively short, but it is brilliant, and when acting and 
singing are required in combination, this gifted lady now takes her place 
in the front rank. She travelled originally with Mr. Durand’s English 
Opera Company, and then joined the Rose Hersee and Blanche Cole Com- 
pany, making a fair provincial reputation. Miss St.John played af the 
Crystal Palace for a season, and in a very short space of time had become 
familiar with upwards of thirty operas. Aa morning performance at the 
Folly Theatre she was entrusted with the part 6f Germaine in the “ Cloches 
de Corneville,” but was unable at that time to follow up her London success, 
as she was on the eve of starting for a tour of fifteen months throughout 
the principal towns of the United Kingdom. This done, she at once 
resumed Germaine at the Globe Theatre, from whence she was transferred 
to the Strand, and, as everyone knows, created Madame Favart and 
Olivette. This is but a brief history, but it*shows how youth and fresh- 
ness, when allied to talent, are sure to make their mark. Miss St. John 
came, saw, and conquered ; and of her sway upon those who are susceptible 
and sympathetic there can be no question. It was of such an artlessness 
as this that Shakespeare sung in a well-known sonnet: 
Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date. 
a * * * * * 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee! 
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HERBERT BEERBOHM-TREE. 


ERBERT BEERBOHM-TREE is twenty-seven years old; was born in 
London, and educated partly in England and partly abroad. Before 
embracing the profession of an actor, he stood in high reputation in 
amateur dramatic circles, chiefly through his performances with the 
“ Trrationals,” of which club he was a member. His first appearance as a 
professional was at a matinée given at the Globe Theatte, in aid of the 
Stafford House Fund, when his performance in the chafacter of Grimaldi, 
in Boucicault’s drama, earned the young débutant the most flattering 
notices from competent critics, and a more substantial recognition in the 
shape of various offers of provincial engagements. He subsequently played 
such parts as Milky White; Dufard, in “ First Night; ” Admiral Kingston, 
in “Naval Engagements;” Colonel Challice, in “ Alone;” etc. His first 
London engagement was at the Olympic, but only in minor parts, and it 
was not till he played Bonneteau, in the “Cruise to China,” at the Garrick 
Theatre, that he was able to give his talents any scope. His success in 
this character induced him to accept an offer to play the part of the 
Marquis de Pontsable in the provincial tour of “Madame Favart.” Of this 
performance “The Liverpool Porcupine” says : 


We shall touch upon the remarkable beauty of the histrionic part of this young 
actor’s performance. This indeed is worth seeing, quite independently of the other 
attractions of the piece. Mr. Tree has saturated himself with the very spirit of 
the ancien régime. His presentation of the character breathes the tone and 
sentiment of the time. The Marquis becomes in his hands what we should have 
if the figure of some smirking, affectedly-posed gallant were to step out of the 
canvas of Antoine Watteau, instinct with the life and vapid thought of the 
artificiality of his day, to repeat the fadaises, the antique compliments, the laboured 
impromptus composed for the delectation of beauty. There is something highly 
praiseworthy in the careful work devoted to the construction of this part of the 
libretto; and Mr. Tree has evidently found it a labour of love to perfect the 
characterisation and to vivify it with innumerable touches of exquisite art. One 
can hardly escape the conviction that the very poses of the superbly-dressed 
old Marquis have been matter of earnest study before the canvases of eighteenth. 
century French art. 


On returning to LondonMP. Tree played Prince Maleotti, in “ Forget-me- 
Not,” at the Prine of Wald8’s Theatre, a performance which was received 
with unanimous praise. That he was capable of impersonating a character 
requiring depth as well as brightness, was proved by his acting in 
“ L’Aventuriére,” where, as Monte-Prade, the elderly and vacillating lover 
of Clorinde, he fairly astonished his audience. He followed up this 
success by his Sir Andrew Aguecheek, at a matinée at the Imperial. In 
the play of ““Anne-Mie” he was cast for the onerous part of Dirksen, but 
circumstances, into which it is unnecessary to enter, induced him to 
relinquish it, whereupon he took the part of Scott Ramsay, the wsthetic 
poet, in “ Where’s the Cat?” at the Criterion, which he plays with the 
same successful originality which has characterised all his impersonations. 
He will shortly return to the Prince of Wales’s to play in “ Les Danischeffs.” 
Mr. Tree has only been two years and a half on the stage. 
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Our Plap-Box. 


“THE LIGHT FANTASTIC.” 


An “‘ Utter Absurdity,” written by Huwzy J. Brzow. 
First produced at the Folly Theatre, Saturday Morning, Bovenber » 1880. 


Mr. Slithery... .. Mz. J. L. Toouz. Polly «. oe Miss Maputors Sarton 
Signor Gassalieri ... Mz. E. W. Gazpzy. Mrs. Slithery .. Miss Exuy@xonwz. 
Mr. Bangs ... .. Mz. G. SuEitom. Selina so es Miss Exiza JomNSTONS. 
Mr, Blewitt... ... Mz. W. Brunton. Mrs. Fumbler ... Mas. Porrzr. 

Bustin. Mr. Stanvieip. Master Fumbler 


Augustus Slithery... Miss RoLawp PHILLIrs. The Misses Potts, Misszs Wauruzs & Verwor. 
= given a trial at one of the famous Folly matinées, this wild 

bit of uproarious fun soon found its way to the evening programme, and 
divided the honours with “ The Upper Crust.” And who could wonder at 
it when we find Mr. Byron punning and joking in his most reckless fashion ; 
and Mr. Toole, dressed up as a dancing-master, whose soul is devoted to 
Terpsichore and the fair sex, deportment and negus, gala-nights and 
gallantry? Imagine for one instant Mr. Toole as a dancing-master directing 
the Charing Cross Crawl, singing a comic song, lecturing to a Kent Road 
Academy, and squirming under the reproaches of his muscular better-half, 
and then cease to be surprised that the public rushes to roar with laughter 
at the “Light Fantastic.” It may be an “utter absurdity” in the eyes of 
Mr. Byron, but such freaks of fun are highly appreciated when Mr. Toole 
has got a really humorous text on which he can engraft some of his 
countless tricks and oddities.—C. S. 


“ WHERE’S THE CAT?” 


A New Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from the German of Huzz Sowrman, by Jas. ALBURY. 
First produced, Criterion Theatre, Saturday, November 20th, 1890. 


SirGarroway Fawne Ma.CaaruesWYNpHAx, Mre, Smith... ... Mrs. Jomw Woop. 
Percival Gay «. Ma. H. Stanpine. Stella ... eee = oee,s Mitts Rose Saxkur. 
Scott by me 4 «. Ma. H.Basssoum-Taan Dagmar oe oe Miss Mary Roaxs. 
George Smi oo. Ma, W. J. Hees. Nan .. ..  «. Miss Eprra Brevos. 
Frits 1. ae Ma. Guo, Grppzna, Madge... .. .. Miss Easriaxs, 


“ Wuene’s the Cat?” Well, at present it does not appear to have fallen very 
heavily on the shoulders of anybody. I have heard of no wincing or 
screams as from a fearful castigation. The last may, in the opinion of 
certain earnest people, have been called for in order to drive out from our 
stage the “comedy of underclothing ;” but no such punishment has been 
administered, and I hear on all sides of laughter, applause, nudgings, and 
suppressed chuckles, that betoken the rich enjoyment of double meaning, 
and are said to have produced a greater success than “Betsy.” In my own 
opinion this is somewhat unfair on poor Betsy, who was an amusi ng lass 
say what people will; but in spite of the laughter and applause over the new 
play, I cannot help detecting a hollow ring in it—a sense of occasional 
depression, and an idea that the subject is strained to its most extreme 
tension, in order to provide material for as good farce-acting as can be found 
on any stage in any country. As to the tone of the piece, I would rather 
be silent. I have no desire to provoke any controversy, or to fly in the face 
of a public determined to encourage this form of fun. An artist expert in 
the trick of double meaning can jurn round upon the objector and call 
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him a prude or a nasty fellow. He can put on an air of injured innocence 
and say, “ Well, I don’t mean what you mean!” To charge Mr. Albery with 
ever suggesting a wrong meaning to a simple sentence is very far indeed 
from my inclination. He is, I am perfectly aware, quite innocent of any such 
intention, and, I am bound to add, has’protested against the hastiness of 
Critics, who have misconstrued sentences in almost every play he has 
written. It is very annoying, no doubt, for an author to hear audiences 
roaring with laughter at guileless words and attaching false ideas to simple 
situations. I made a few notes on my playbill, and will transfer them here 
to show how Mr. Albery is misunderstood, and what pains an audience 
takes to <liscover that which he did not intend. When Miss Rose Saker 
makes her first entrance as Stella, the widow, at the Westmoreland water- 


fall, she says, “I have heard of lost women!” and I understood Miss Saker 
to add, “I suppose I am one;” but I am bound to say the last words were 
slurred over most discreetly by the actress, who naturally did not desire to 
get a laugh in this fashion. But the laugh came in spite of the reticence 
of the actress. In a long dialogue of misunderstanding between Mrs. John 
Wood and Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, the lady asks, “ Have you any children ?’” 
whereupon the gentleman answers, “My cousin presented me with 
three!” Screams of laughter again by the prurient audience. There is 
@ scene between a jealous landlady and a stupid servant-maid. “ Please, 
ma’sam,” says Miss Edith Bruce, “1am so frightened I don’t know whether 
Tem standing on my head or my heels!” To which answers Mrs, John 
Wood, with a look of horror on her face, “No decent woman ought to 
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be in doubt about such a subject as that f Roars from the audience, which 
culminated in a scream when Miss Edith Bruce adds, “ Master’s regularly 
turned me upside down!” Some of the details of the play so innocently 
intended are also utterly mistaken by the audience. A lady is said to be 
getting up on a pony outside an hotel door in an ordinary walking-dress, 
and without a habit. “Goto your master’s room,” says Mrs. John Wood, 
“and draw down the blinds!” Roars of laughter, again increased tre- 
mendously when the waiter returns with, “ Master says he won’t have them 
drawn down!” For a wife who is a landlady perpetually to fear for the 
moral conduct of the landlord becanse two of the guests have pretty boots, 
and for the landlord—he is Mr. W. J. Hill—to wink ominonsly at the 
thought of the “ buttoned ones,” and fora love dialogue between a gentle- 
man and a lady to turn again upon feet and pretty shoes, compelling the 
actress to realise Sir John Suckling’s lines : 
Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light— 

are incidents no doubt natural to modern farce; but I could not help 
wondering why, once upon a time, a play of modern manners, called “ A False 
Step,” written by Mr. Arthur Matthison, was forbidden for fear of causing 
offence to society by its outspoken and trenchant criticism of society’s sins ; 
nor indeed could I understand what a young army-man meant when the 
curtain fell on “ Where’s the Cat?” “ Well, that’s about the tallest play I 
have seen for some time.” What could he mean? He was the victim of 
misunderstanding, and he owes Mr. Albery an apology, does he not? 

As to the acting, nothing could be better, more spirited, or vivacious. In 
this department of art, Mr. Charles Wyndham is unrivalled. He would 
make the dullest play go by pure force of animal spirits, and when he is 
assisted by Mrs. John Wood, the most comic actress of her time; by Mr. 
W. J. Hill, who is embodied laughter; by Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, whose 
attitudes as the zsthetic poet are exquisitely funny; by Mr. H. Standing 
and Mr. Giddens, both able actors ; and by such a charming trio as Miss 
Rose Saker, Miss Mary Rorke, and Miss Eastlake—small wonder indeed 
that the audience is enchanted, nay dazzled against every delinquency. 
And what do all these clever people, artists every one of them, think of 
the “new comedy?” I wonder if they consider their highest mission is 
fulfilled, and their talents employed to the best advantage, when the 
“ guffaws ” come over such innocent dialogue P—C. 8. 
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“GOOD FORTUNE.” 
Adapted from the French of Ocravz Fruriixr, by 0. F. Coorran. 
ee ee December 4th, 1880. 


Me. Kernan. Goatherd «. Master McOorrstt. 
7“ enay, Banks . e. Mes. SrerHens. 
Mrs. Ransome :. Mrs. Gaston Munray. 
Isabel «. Mrs. Kzwpat. 
Miss Somers .. es. Miss Liwpa Drerz, 
Mrs. Clinch ... +. Miss Cowrz. 
Jenny Williams ... Miss B. Bucxstows. 


Tuts, the last Areamaitte version of Octave Feuillet’s novel, “Le Roman 
dan Jeune Homme Pauvre,” is in many respects the best. Granted that 
it was found necessary to do the work, it could scarcely be better done; but 
in this case authors and managers alike suffer from the temper of the times 
in which we live. Alas! that it should be confessed, but still it seems true 
that with all our boasted refinement, our revival of dramatic art, our pros- 
pective schools and academies, our church and stage guilds, and countless 
other instances of mistaken enthusiasm, there is not in all our millions of 
playgoers a public large enough to support the increased and increasing 
numbers of, what I may call, high-class theatres. The absence of imagina-- 
tion on the one hand and the hunger for vulgarity on the other seem to 
paralyse the energies of managers who, besides being business men, are 
men of taste. It is sad to confess that if Mr. Hare and Mr. Kendal were 
to put up a roaring nonsensical farce with every sentence so artfully con- 
trived that it had an innocent as well as a suspicious meaning, they would 
fill their stalls with the best people in London, refined women would be 
giggling behind their fans, young girls would be subjecting their innocent 
minds to undesirable suggestions, and the theatre would echo to the con- 
tented chuckle of the club satyr. But this is just what Mr. Hare 
and Mr. Kendal refuse to do, for they protest against the doctrine that the 
business of a manager is to make his theatre pay and nothing else, that he 
must drag in the shillings as best he can. They are managers it is true, 
but they are artists also. 

The good time will, however, come; the reaction must supervene; and 
as people gradually sicken of that which is amusingly unwholesome, 
@s men weary of questionable stories and elect to change the conversa- 
tion, so will the public get free from the unwholesome atmosphere of 
dubious jokes and breathe the fresh air of pure plays. Here is 
one at any rate, not recklessly sentimental or tediously pathetic, with 
nothing of the “ Laura Matilda” school about it or distressingly sad, 
but, as treated by Mr. Coghlan, suggestive of chivalrous and manly 
thoughts, interesting in its types of varied character, and certainly not 
deficient in interest. Besides, at the St. James’s Theatre is to be found by 
far the best complete company in London. Lovers of good acting should 
never neglect this fact. They are not only individually clever, but from 
acting together so often have acquired a symmetry and harmony much 
to be desired. In this play of “Good Fortune” lovers of good acting 
can see Mr. and Mrs. Kendal unrivalled in their own particular style; 
Mrs. Gaston Murray the best fashionable mother; and Mrs. Stephens 
the funniest old woman on the stage; Mr. Wenman and Mr. Macintosh, 
who are so wonderfully expert in the instant grasp of character; two 
remarkably clever children—Miss B. Buckstone and Master McConnell, 
who have, by some marvellous process, been turned out as ready-made 
artists by Mr. Hare; and Miss Linda Dietz, who, in a very difficult and, 
as some people call, “thankless part ””—though why I cannot imagine,— 
has done better work than she has ever done before, and shown how capable 
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she is of expressing by her art the serpentine love that can be cruel at a 
pinch, the nature that revolts against mankind and womankind alike, when 
it is crushed by indifference or neglect. The acting of Miss Dietz in this 
play was extremely subtle; and from this suggestion I should like very 
much to see her play Zicka in “Diplomacy.” That was the view that 
Bartet—now promoted from the Vaudeville to the Frangais—took of the 
character, and I am convinced it is the correct one.—C. 8. 








E. D. WARD. 
1 ee career of this bright and clever young actor at the Folly Theatre is 
sufficiently brief; but it is interesting as showing how, in these days 
of starring companies, the most popular and promising of the actors in the 














provinces surely find their way to London. In the old days, the London 
stage was recruited from the stock and steady provincial companies at the 
head-centres of local dramatic art; now the starring cempanies that follow 
one another all over the United Kingdom occasionally yield up some of 
their cleverest young men and young ladies to fill the gaps on the London 
stage. This is at any rate encouraging. Mr. E. D. Ward made his first 
appearance at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, on July 2nd, 1876, in the part of 
athe Hon. Charles Ewart, in Frank Marshall’s “False Shame,” as played by 
Messrs. Pitt and Hamilton’s Company. After only two months’ work here 
he was raised to juvenile business, and played Jack Wyatt, in “The Two 
Roses ;” Charles Courtley, in “London Assurance ;” and Vladimir, in the 
“Danischefis.” At the end of a year Mr. E. D. Ward joined the “ Caste” 
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company, and played George d’Alroy, in “Caste;” Lord Beanfoy, in 
“School;” and all the interesting parts in the Robertsonian scheme of 
comedy. In 1878 we find Mr. Ward specially engaged for Count Orloff, in 
“Diplomacy ;” and he played the part for twenty-one weeks, returning to 
the “ Caste ” company to play Colonel White, in“ Home;” Hugh Chalcote, 
in “Oars; ” and Hawtree, in “Caste.” Soon after Mr. Toole discovered this 
promising young comedian, and “ the whirligig of time” finds him safely 
housed at the Folly Theatre, playing favourite leading parts, and steadily 
making a name, 
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Th Be T is Christmas-time, and everyone ought to 
re be good-natured, but what am I to say to 
Se an amiable correspondent who wants me to 
give, during 1881, in Tux Tuxatre for one 
s cfm | shilling, “two” cabinet photographs and 
| many more illustrations? He complains 
that the photographs are too small for his 
° photograph-book, so he confesses he muti- 
S} lates Tux Tuxarae and does not bind it up. 
He does not know that every inch added to 
the Woodbury-type pictures increases their 
f n expense, and he is evidently not aware that 
; 3} each photograph given in Tox Tueatne for 
4 one shilling costs exactly double that sum 
S in the shops. When Tue Tuxatre has a 
circulation as large as “ Harper’s” or 
—s “ Scribner’s” it will be time to talk of two 
photographs for a shilling. At present I 
can do no more than jog along slowly. 








Thank goodness we live in the days of an enlightened dramatic censor- 
ship. A friend sends me a note of some of Colman’s verbal alterations in 
one of the plays of his period : 

Please to omit the following marked words in the representation of the 
musical drama called “ Philip of Anjou” :— 

Act I. Scene 2. Nicole; “ Lord bless me.” 

” » 8. Louise: “ Mercifal powers protect him.” 
Act II. ,, 2. Nicole: “I feel more inclined to say my prayers.” 
” » % Louise: “This way—now good angels protect me.” 


G. Cotman. 
To the Ma , English Com 
Adelphi Theatre “ene. 


May I hope that the new year will deliver me from unsolicited contri- 
butors, who require me to send back by return of post their literary efforts at 
my own expense, and from dreadfully clever people who write me instruc-. 
tions how to edit Tux Tuzatax? I have received a postcard from an 
abnormally erudite person in St. John’s Wood, who professes to be shocked 
and indignant because Mr. Yardley uses the word “ Benedict” in his story 
last month. Says my correspondent: “ Your verses are wretched, and 
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ought not to have been admitted. But Benedict in a theatrical journal! 
Proh! pudor!” A word with you, my clever friend. I understand 
Benedict to be a married man, from the Latin benedictus, a happy man; 
and I always took the word to be a skit on the Order of St. Benedict, 
famous for its ascetic habits and of course rigidly bound to celibacy. 
Long after the word with this meaning was in use, Shakespeare, in “ Much 
Ado about Nothing,” availed himself of the joke in making his Benedick 
rail against marriage but afterwards marry Beatrice. It is strictly correct 
to call a married man a Benedict, and to talk of Shakespeare’s hero as 
Benedick. So, my dreadfully clever young person, who writes in a feigned 
hand on a postcard, Proh! pudor! 


Mr. Kyrle Bellew has gone to America, and on the eve of departure took 
a graceful farewell of his friends in Old England. For my own part I ever 
regretted the litigation that ended in a decision compelling an actor with 
an established London reputation to play in Glasgow or nowhere. America 
gains what we lose, and English art will be again represented in that 
country by an actor who unites to youth and a singular charm of manner an 
intelligence of a high order. Taking the success of Mr. H. J. Montague 
as a precedent, Mr. Kyrle Bellew, if he has good friends and advisers in 
New York, ought to command a very first-rate position. 


I have received the following appreciative letter: “The article in Tuz 
Tuxatre of this month on the ‘ Old Circuits,’ by a Septuagenarian, has 
very much interested me. It may surprise you to learn that the Tom 
Short who played Pierre in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ and Stukeley in ‘The 
Gamester,’ with Miss O’Neil, in 1818, still lives. Born in 1787, he had 
passed the first flush of manhood when he took these characters, so many 
years ago; and he lives now, a hale and prosperous gentleman, in 
Cornwall, in the year 1880, at the age of ninety-three years, although 
occupying a very different position in society. It may interest some of 
your readers to know this.” 


Madame Isabel Fassett, who sang at the Crystal Palace for the first 
time on Saturday, November 20th, is a most welcome addition to our con- 
tralto vocalists. Possessing a fine stage presence, and a voice of large 
range and rich quality, particularly jn the lower register, she has also 
evidently had the advantage of excellent teaching. Her rendering of the 
Handel aria from “ Semele” was artistic and effective, and received a de- 
served recognition from the audience. Liszt’s highly imaginative setting 
to the “ King of Thule” also exhibited Madame Fassett’s power of dramatic 
expression. 


Messrs. A.and 8. Gatti have purchased the right of the English version 
of “ Michael Strogoff,” for the Adelphi Theatre, recently produced with so 
much success in Paris, and composed by MM. D’Ennery and Jules Verne. 
The piece is to be produced in the early spring ona scale of great splendour, 
and the cast of characters will include several of the most popular favourites 
of the London stage. The scenery will be entrusted to Mr. Wm. Beverley, 
the great scenic artist. Mr. Charles Warner has been invited to play the 
principal character. 


“ Well, lass, that’s one of my favourite old plays,” said an old Cattle 


Show visitor to his daughter the other evening, in my hearing, as the 
Adelphi audience was streaming into the Strand. The play was “The 
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Green Bushes ;” and here, at any rate, was one out of the many millions 
whose faith in the play had survived—and who did not miss—Wright, or 
Paul Bedford, or Mr. J. L. Toole, or Madame Celeste, or Miss Woolgar, or any 
of the famous actors and actresses who have identified themselves with 
this stage evergreen. Comparisons quite apart, it was admirably acted the 
other evening, particularly by Henry Neville, and Miss Pateman, and 
Lydia Foote. What a charming actress is this same Lydia Foote, and as 
she sings the “ Green Bushes,” in her blue cloak, with pathetic cadences, 
my memory goes back to the early days of “ The Ticket-of-Leave-Man,” 
at the Olympic. But the best surprise of all was the Geraldine of 
Mrs. Bernard Beere, who seems on the high road to becomea very valuable 
melodramatic actress. Her fine resonant voice, her power of graceful 
attitude and discipline of drapery, her sudden falls and expressive faints, 
are all in favour of a bolder line of business than this clever and industrious 
lady has yet undertaken. The dejected outcast in Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
“ Gretchen ” was good enough in its way, picturesque and earnest, but 
Geraldine shows how Mrs. Beere can attack a more formidable stronghold 
and carry it with comparative ease. The nervous force shown in Mrs. 
Bernard Beere’s Geraldine was very marked, and her cries had the true 
ring in them. 


Mr. J. Keith Angus has intimated to the secretary of the Kemble 
Dramatic Club, Aberdeen, his acceptance of the office of patron, and also 
states his willingness to present them with the nucleus of a dramatic 
library. 


Scenz.—In a FasnionaBle Drawine-Room, 

Tue Hon. A. G.—Where shall we go to-night ? 

Lorp B.—To the play, of course. 

Miss C.—That will;be too supremely delicious. Oh dear yes, to the play. 

Tue Hoy. A. G.—What play? 

Lorp B.—A funny play—to “ Who Shot the Dog?” 

Lavy D.—But, my dear, you would never take that child to such a play. 
They tell me it is quite curious. In fact, positively compromising. 

Miss C.—Oh ! nonsense, dear Lady B.,’what harm can there possibly be P 
Besides, I’ve a large fan! [They go to the play. Ourtain. 


Actresses are certainly very scarce. That is to say, actresses who can 
be safely relied upon to undertake important business at a very short 
notice. When Mr. Edgar Bruce determined to try, at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Mr. Charles Coghlan’s version of “La Morte Civile,” with the 
author-actor in the leading part, he necessarily required an actress of 
position. Why not Miss Amy Roselle, who had created the part in the 
provinces? Unfortunately, Miss Roselle was already engaged at the 
Court, and had thoroughly rehearsed the second rdéle in “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.” If Miss Roselle was to play at the Prince of Wales’s in 
Mr. Coghlan’s play, who was to take her place at the Court? Why 
Mrs. Bernard Beere, of course; but then, as ill-luck would have it, 
Mrs. Bernard Beere was already engaged at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
and had been lent to the Adelphi for “'The Green Bushes ” and Geraldine. 


So the three clever managers put their heads together, and settled the 
matter by mutual concession, and in an amiable frame of mind. The 
Brothers Gatti gave up Mrs. Bernard Beere, and promised to find another 
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Geraldine. Miss Amy Roselle undertook to play the Princess in “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur ” for a week, and then to transfer her services to the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre for Mr. Coghlan’s play, and Mrs. Bernard Beere will become 
the Princess to Madame Modjeska’s Adrienne when “ La Morte Civile” is 
ready. 


“La Morte Civile,” in which Mr. Coghlan has arranged to appear, is 
celebrated because it is one of the favourite plays in the répertoire of 
Salvini. A year or so back I happened to be in Paris and went to see a 
French version of this Italian play, in which Pujol appeared, he having 
determined to show that he was not the comedian of the Gymnase but the 
tragedian of the Odéon. I honestly confess that the play was so dull or the 
acting so uninteresting, that I found I could not shake off sleep, and left long 
before the curtain had finally fallen. I never saw Salvini in this part, and 


I don’t care to see Pujol any more. But I look forward with interest to 
Mr. Coghlan. 


It has been stated‘ that Mr. Boucicault is leaving England and bidding 
us & long farewell, because “ the press betrays prejudice, if not unkindness, 
towards him personally.” The remark has been made before by every 
actor, actress, author, or manager, who, having been lauded to the skies 
for years, makes one of those harmless errors in judgment, to which all 
men and women are liable; but the authority for the statement is not of the 
most trustworthy kind, and it is not a fact. 


At Christmas time all who love fun and a good pantomime never fail to 
visit the Britannia, where Mrs. S. Lane welcomes everyone most hospi- 
tably to her splendid and hospitable house. A little dinner in the City— 
say the Ship and Turtle for choice—a short ride in a swift hansom, 
and then one of the sights of London, a house crammed to suffocation with 
a happy and contented audience. The Britannia pantomime this year has 
been written by Mr. H. Spry, and is founded on the French Féerie called 
“Five Hundred Devils.” It is called “ Harlequin Love’s Dream; or, The 
Daughter of the King of the Kingless Kingdom.” Mrs. Lane will play 
the principal part in the pantomime (Mephistophino), and will remain true 
to her original plan of abjuring music-hall tunes and hackneyed melodies. 
All the chief songs in the pantomime are taken from the French, and are 
remarkable for their grace and liveliness. Let no one neglect a visit to the 
Britannia if they care to see a beautiful spectacle and first-rate fun. 


And there is another lady who gives every Londoner a cordial welcome 
—the manageress of a suburban theatre known as Brighton—Mrs. Nye 
Chart. A suggestion has been made to run a special train from Brighton 
to London this year, immediately after the pantomime, to enable London 
people to get back to town after the transformation scene. Mr. Knight, 
who is indefatigable in the cause of Brighton, will no doubt see that it is 
carried out. But be that as it may, the Brighton pantomime ever holds up 
its head beside its much-vaunted London rivals, and Mrs. Nye Chart’s 
theatre is the nursery of clever artists. 


The Gaiety Christmas amusement will be “ Ali Baba,” written by Mr. 
R. Reece, and acted by Edward Terry, Nellie Farren, Mr. Dallas, Miss 
Connie Gilchrist, Mr. Squire, and Miss Kate Vaughan. We are to 
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have, of course, the “jar” scene, a wonderfal dance of Morgiana, new 
scenery, handsome accessories, and gorgeous dresses. Need anything 
more be said ? 


Seeing that “orders” are now so common at many of our theatres, it 
becomes a question whether the holders of such have permission to give 
vent to adverse feeling concerning the play presented. If the person 
admitted free feels that he should not hiss, he may also have respect'enough 
for himself not to applaud if he deems the play to be bad. The story is told 
of an author who distributed orders lavishly, and the holders of these 
deemed it their duty to cheer his play. By degrees, however, so bad was 
the production, all desisted from applauding, except one, who kept up 
alternate applause and hissing. “Is it possible,’ inquired one of his 
neighbours, “that you can approve and disapprove at the same time?” 
“ No, no,” was the reply, “ that is not the case; I know that this play is the 
most execrable thing that ever was performed; but I came in with an order, 
and have a great regard for the author ; and so, that I may neither wrong 
him nor my own judgment, I have abused the piece out of justice to 
myself till Iam hoarse, and clapped it to oblige him till my hands are 
sore.” 


The Dilettante Club has resolved to extend its wings,and has blossomed 
into the high and mighty sounding “ Arts Promotion Society, Limited ”— 
thé latter word referring to the monetary condition of the society, and not 
to its artistic one. The new capital is put down at ten thousand pounds, 
three of which have been subscribed. The new scheme is simply to enlarge 
the old one. It may prosper, seeing that the Shakespeare and Burns 
Society has, for want of better hunting-fields, wedged its way into Argyll 
Street—though a celebrated circus (Hengler’s), where all the children ought 
to go at Christmas, has been there long before either were thought or heard of. 


When it is the time to decorate the Christmas-tree or to remember 
friendship with a New Year’s card, I should advise a visit to Mr. Rimmel’s 
scented shop in the Strand. Anyone can tell where it is from the sweet 
perfumes that rise up in the neighbourhood of Beaufort Buildings, close 
to the site of Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s new theatre. It seems to me that the 
enterprise in scented gifts for the Christmas-tree of 1880-81 is richer and 
prettier than it has ever been before. Books containing sly bottles of 
scent, mutton-chops stuffed with Jockey Club, apples and oranges secreting 
“White Rose,” little wooden sabots with bottles of perfume in them, exqui- 
site hampers with scent-bottles neatly packed—will hang from many a 
lighted tree to delight the children ; and as to the Christmas Cards, there 
is this additional value in them, that, when they have arrived by post, they 
can be used as a sachet. This is a veritable toy-shop of scents. 


Mr. Davenport Adams asks me to correct a slip which crept into his 
article last month on “ Chrononhotonthologos.” “Tom Thumb ” was first 
performed in 1730, not in 1751, as stated on page 338. The mistake was 
made in the hurry of transcription—the whole sentence in which it occurs 
being intended as a “Note,” not as a portion of the text—and being hastily 
inserted at the last moment. 





Two more corrections should be made in’the December number of 
Tue TuzaTze. On page 369 of our last volume, “An Old Master” was 
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produced on the 6th November, not on the 6th of December; and on page 
378, the last line but one, for “The Favourite of Fortune” read “A Hero 
of Romance” (produced at the Haymarket, 14th March, 1868). Please 
correct on bound copies, which I trust are safely deposited on many a 
bookshelf by this time, for it must be remembered that Tae THEaTRE 
complete for 1880 is an illustrated History of the Stage in 1880, and, 
by-the-bye, makes a capital Christmas Present. I shall be very much 
obliged"for early information where errors are detected in our pages, for 
a record is nothing unless if is accurate. —~ x 


I wonder if many people know that they pass and repass, who shall say 
how many times a day, a pérfect fairy palace in Oxford Street; a palace so 
artfully contrived that you,emerge from a dimly-darkened approach into a 
positive blaze of light, a fairy palace with jewelled roof and lined from end 
to end with glittering glass—glass on the walls, glass in the foreground 
and the distance, jewelled glass, rock crystal glass, glass from the island 
of Murano near Venice, glass from the midland city of Birmingham, 
glass for ornament and use, great blocks of glass like cut diamonds 
full of rainbow hues. It is a fairyland of glass, and the arrangement 
of it are due to the skill and taste of Messrs. F. and C. Osler, who 
once upon a time asked Owen Jones to design them a cabinet for their 
glass treasures, and here it is open to every beholder, rich and poor ; the rich 
can buy and the poor can long. But the reason for my calling attention to 
it is with a view to pointing out the effect of a recent device that combines 
glass with brass in chandeliers, brackets, and decorative lamps with 
astounding success. Theatrical managers are always looking out for new 
ideas, and those who admire the stage are constantly taking hints from the 
theatre. Nothing more brilliant or artistic could be found than this new 
union of glittering metals. They do wonderful things on the stage; bul 
if anything more fantastig in transformati@m scenes can be found this 
Christmas than at Messrs. Osler’s, 45, Oxford Street, I shall be astonished. 











PIANOS FOR THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


Tue chief exhibitors of British pianos at the Melbourne Exhibition are the 
celebrated firm of John Brinsmead and Sems, who, by-the-way, at the recent 
Sydney Exhibition, gained the highest award and a special mention above such 
eminent firms as Erard, Steimway, Chickering, Kirkman, and seventy-eight 
other competitors. Following up the successes they have gained for our country 
in Sydney, Messrs. John Brinemead and Sons propese to even improve their 
pianos, even if (heing the ) they eamnot improve their position, for 
Melbourne. A few weeks ago ere @ public reeital ai St, James's Hall, on 
the pianofortes they have sent to Melbourne, These pianos are not specially 
manufactured for the occasion, They are, indeed, taken ‘ out of stock,” although 
they are doubtless among the best of Messrs, John Brinsmead and Sons’ ordinary 
manufacture: such, in short, as are not expressly made for exhibitions, but as 
are sold to the general public, 

The first piano is what is called a “full-concert grand,” and is, in fact, the 
piano used for concerts, It is in an oak case, and it has various patented improve- 
ments which we shall proceed to describe with, as far as possible, an avoidance of 
technicalities, The ‘‘check-repeater action” allows each note to be sounded as 
rapidly as the nimblest pianist can play it. The “sostenente sounding-board” 
allows the whole sound-board to be used instead of only a small portion of it, and 
it greatly improves the sustaining and other powers of tone. The “ sound-sustaining 
pedal” allows one or more notes, or a chord, to be sounded for a minute or more, 
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the hammers and dampers being held from such notes, while the other notes can 
be sounded independently. 

Other pianos to be sent to Melbourne are a grand, suitable for drawing-room 
use, with the sound-sustaining pedal before described, and with bridges of 
reverberation; a short iron grand piano, a grand oblique piano, the strings of which 
are placed obliquely, and which, having gained a medal at Philadephia, is called 
the “Centennial Oblique”; an overstrung grand oblique piano with the newly- 
invented tone-renovator, which we shall presently describe; and an upright iron 
grand. All these pianos have a complete iron frame @Mich makes the piano last a 
lifeti and they all have the “sostenente. sounding-board” and th® patent 
* ch ter action” already described. The special invention to be exhibited 
at Me is, however, the patent tone compensator and renovator, by which 
the pianoforte, which has hitherto been at a disadvantage as compared with other 
stringed instruments, may be so modulated as to preserve a definite and equal 
quality of tone, which can easily be renewed at anytime. It should: be remarked 
that when, for instance, the tone of a violin detériorates through age, or from other 
causes, which have nothing to do with the original,soundness and perfection 6 
the instrument, the strings have to be adjusted to a different height from the body 
of the instrument by means of a new bridge of greater height. A similar effect is 
produced by the compensating mechanism in these pianos; the strings pass over 
the top of the compensating bars and then on to the bridge of the sounding-board, 
and a series of screws regulate the position of the bars as may be required for the 
purpose of securing or restoring complete unity and fulness of tone, the adjusting 
pressure-bar so controlling the pressure of the strings on the bridges as to increase 
or diminish it at once. It would be difficult to attach too much importance to this 
invention, especially as it can be applied equally well to the overstrung oblique 
and the upright as also to the horizontal grand pianos. An equally valuable 
consideration is,the fact that after many years of service a piano constructed 
on this principle can in a few minutes be restored to its original purity and 

of tone. 

We may add that Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons have, owing to the large 
increase of their business, been obliged to commence the building of an extra and 
large factory at Kentish Town. The new factory will have five floors, 140 feet 
long by 35 feet wide, divided into fifteen workshops. The roof will form a 
magnificent flat for drying timber, this roof being served by a hydraulic lift 
gapable of lifting or lowering two tons of wood. 
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